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The People Will Decide 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ACCEPTANCE 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered over radio from Pacific Coast Naval Base to the Democratic National Convention at Chicago, Ill., June 20, 1944 


R. CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen of the con- 
vention, my friends: 

I have already indicated to you why I accept 
the nomination that you have offered me, in spite of my 
desire to retire to the quiet of private life. 

You in this convention are aware of what I have sought 
to gain for the nation, and you have asked me to continue. 

It seems wholly likely that within the next four years 
our armed forces, and those of our Allies, will have gained a 
complete victory over Germany and Japan, sooner or later, 
and that the world once more will be at peace, under a sys- 
tem, we hope, that will prevent a new world war. In any 
event, whenever that time comes new hands will then have 
full opportunity to realize the ideals which we seek. 

In the last three elections the people of the United States 
have transcended party affiliation. Not only Democrats but 
also forward-looking Republicans and millions of independent 
voters have turned to progressive leadership, a leadership 
which has sought consistently, and with fair success, to 
advance the lot of the average American citizen who had 
been so forgotten during the period after the last war. I am 
confident that they will continue to look to that same kind 
of liberalism, to build our safer economy for the future. 

I am sure that you will understand me when I say that 
my decision, expressed to you formally tonight, is based 
solely on a sense of obligation to serve if called upon to do 
so by the people of the United States. 

I shall not campaign, in the usual sense, for the office, 
In these days of tragic sorrow, I do not consider it fitting. 
And besides in these days of global warfare, I shall not be 
able to find the time. I shall, however, feel free to report to 
the people the facts about matters that concern them and 
especially to correct any misrepresentations. 

During the past few days I have been coming across the 
whole width of the continent to a naval base where I am 
speaking to you now from the train. 

As I was crossing the fertile lands and the wide plains 
and the Great Divide, I could not fail to think of the new 
relationship between the people of our farms and cities and 


villages and the people of the rest of the world overseas, on 
the islands of the Pacific, in the Far East, in the other 
Americas, in Britain and Normandy, and Germany and 
Poland and Russia itself. 

For Oklahoma and California, for example, are becoming 
a part of all these distant spots as greatly as Massachusetts 
and Virginia were a part of the European picture in 1776. 
Today, Oklahoma and California are being defended in Nor- 
mandy and on Saipan; and they must be defended there, 
for what happens in Normandy and Saipan vitally affects the 
security and the well-being of every human being in Okla- 
homa and California. 

Mankind changes the scope and the breadth of its thought 
and vision slowly indeed. In the days of the Roman Empire 
eves were focused on Europe, on the Mediterranean area. 
The civilization in the Far East was barely known of. The 
American continents were unheard of. 

And even after the people of Europe began to spill over 
to other continents the people of North America in colonial 
days knew only their Atlantic seaboard and a tiny portion 
of the other Americas, and they turned most for trade and 
international relationship to Europe. Africa at that time was 
considered only as the provider of human chattels. Asia was 
essentially unknown to our ancestors. 

During the Nineteenth Century, during that era of devel- 
opment and expansion on this continent we felt a natural 
isolation, geographic, economic and political, an isolation 
from the vast world which lay overseas. Not until this 
generation, roughly this century, have people here and else- 
where been compelled more and more to widen the orbit of 
their vision to include every part of the world. Yes, it has 
been a wrench perhaps, but a very necessary one. 

It is good that we are all getting that broader vision. 
For we shall need it after the war. The isolationists and 
the ostriches who plagued our thinking before Pearl Harbor 
are becoming slowly extinct. The American people now know 
that all nations of the world, large and small, wi!l have to 
play their appropriate part in keeping the peace by force, and 
in deciding peacefully the disputes which might lead to war. 
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We all know how truly the world has become one, that 
if Germany and Japan, for example, were to come through 
this war with their philosophies established and their armies 
intact, our own grandchildren would again have to be fight- 
ing in their day for their liberties and their lives. 

Some day soon we shall all be able to fly to any other 
part of the world within twenty-four hours. Oceans will no 
longer figure as greatly in our physical defense as they have 
in the past. For our own safety and for our own economic 
good, therefore, if for no other reason, we must take a lead- 
ing part in the maintenance of peace and in the increase of 
trade among all the nations of the world. 

And that is why your Government for many, many 
months has been laying plans, and studying the problems of 
the near future, preparing itself to act so that the people of 
the United States may not suffer hardships after the war, 
may continue constantly to improve its standards, and may 
join with other nations in doing the same. 

They are even now working toward that, and the best 
staff in all our history, men and women of all parties and 
from every part of the nation. I realize that planning is a 
word which in some places brings forth sneers, but, for ex- 
ample, before our entry into the war it was planning which 
made possible the magnificent organization and the equip- 
ment of the Army and Navy of the United States which are 
fighting for us and for our civilization today. 

Improvement through planning is of necessity the order 
of the day. Even in military affairs things do not stand still. 
An army or a navy trained and equipped and fighting ac- 
cording to a 1932 model would not have been a safe reliance 
in 1944, and if we are to progress in our civilization improve- 
ment is necessary in other fields, in the physical things that 
are part of our daily lives, and also in the concepts of social 
justice at home and abroad. 

I am now at this naval base in the performance of my 
duties under the Constitution. The war waits for no elec- 
tions. Decisions must be made, plans must be laid, strategy 
must be carried out. They do not concern merely a party or 
a group. They will affect the daily lives of Americans for 
generations to come. 

What is the job before us in 1944? First, to win the war, 
to win the war fast and to win it overpoweringly. Second, 
to form world-wide international organizations, and to ar- 
range to use the armed force of the sovereign nations of the 
world to make another war impossible within the aforeseeable 
future. And third, to build an economy for our returning 
veterans and for all Americans which will provide employ- 
ment and provide decent standards of living. 

The people of the United States will decide this fall 
whether they wish to turn over this 1944 job, this world- 
wide job, to inexperienced or immature hands, to those who 
opposed lend-lease and international cooperation against the 
forces of aggression and tyranny, until they could read the 
polls of popular sentiment; or whether they wish to leave it 


to those who saw the danger from abroad, who met it head- 
on, and who now have seized the offensive and carried the 
war to its present stages of success} to those who, by inter- 
national conferences and united actions have begun to build 
that kind of common understanding and cooperative experi- 
ence which will be so necessary in the world to come. 

They will also decide, these people of ours, whether they 
will entrust the task of post-war reconversion to those who 
offered the veterans of the last war breadlines and apple- 
selling, and who finally led the American people down to the 
abyss of 1932; or whether they will leave it to those who 
rescued American business, and agriculture, and industry, and 
finance and labor in 1933, and who have already planned and 
put through much legislation to help our veterans resume 
their normal occupations in a_ well-ordered reconversion 
process. 

They will not decide these questions by reading glowing 
words or platform pledges, the mouthings of those who are 
willing to promise anything and everything, contradictions, 
inconsistencies, impossibilities, anything which might snare a 
few votes here and a few votes there. 

They will decide on the record, the record written on the 
seas, on the land, in the skies. 

They will decide on the record of our domestic accom- 
plishments in recovery and reform since March 4, 1933. 

And they will decide on the record of our war production 
and food production, unparalleled in all history, in spite of 
the doubts and sneers of those in high places who said it 
cannot be done. 

They will decide on the record of the International Food 
Conference, of UNRRA, the Relief Organization, of the 
International Labor Conference, of the International Educa- 
tion Conference, of the International Monetary Conference. 

And they will decide on the record written in the Atlantic 
Charter, at Casablanca, at Cairo, at Moscow and at Teheran. 

We have made mistakes. Who has not? 

Things have not always been perfect. 
perfect in human affairs? 

But the objective, the objective at home and abroad, has 
always been clear before us. Constantly we have made 
steady, sure progress toward that objective. The record is 
plain, plain and unmistakable as to that, a record for every 
one to read. 

The greatest wartime President in our history, after a 
wartime election which he called “the most reliable indica- 
tion of public purpose in this country,” set a goal for the 
United States, a goal in terms as applicable today as they 
were in 1865, terms which the human mind cannot improve. 

“|. . With firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to 
bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan, to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


Are they ever 


Aims and Purposes 


DEMOCRATIC KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


By ROBERT S. KERR, Governor of Oklahoma 
Delivered before the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1944 


N this solemn hour, as representatives of the common 
people of every State and territory in this nation, we 
meet again to reaffirm our faith in democratic principles 

and to give an accounting of our stewardship. But in this 
greatest crisis in history America and the world have a right 


to ask more of us. They are entitled to know where we 
stand and what our aims and purposes as a great political 
party are. We are here to answer. 

Our aim is complete and speedy victory. 

Our goal is a just and abiding peace. 
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Our promise to a world at peace is responsibility and 
cooperation. 

Our pledge to America at peace is a Government re- 
sponsive to the needs and hopes of every citizen, even the 
humblest, a Government which will not shirk or fail, but 
will fulfill with gratitude and fidelity our sacred obligation 
to our returning service men and women. 

The keynote of this convention and of America’s heart 
and mind is not being sounded here tonight. It is being 
thundered by our fighting men around the world; by those at 
home who provide the food for them and us, by the workers 
who provide the munitions of war, by the rank and file of 
our citizens who, through taxes and bond purchases, provide 
the money required to pay our part of the daily cost of this 
global war. 

This keynote is being sounded loud and clear by the roar- 
ing, swirling thousands of our fighter planes, our slashing 
bombers and our mighty Superfortresses of the air. It comes 
from the deadly throats of the many guns of the battle units 
of our powerful fleets—all seven of them! It comes from 
the blazing firepower set and kept in motion by our men 
who fight on the ground, the infantry—yes, and the invincible 
marines. 

May God bless them and keep them—all of them, our 
fighting men and women, and give them the sustaining 
strength to match their glorious spirit. It is they who since 
Pearl Harbor have been and now are sounding the keynote 
of America’s unyielding purpose, of democracy’s aims and 
hopes. , 

Let us be in tune with the spirit of that keynote. 

Hitler, in his blind ignorance and fury, called us a “de- 
cadent soft democracy.” Our fighting men have given him 
his answer—the greatest all-American team of all times—the 
team of all Americans, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
has given him his answer! The farmers, the workers, the 
rank and file of our citizens, the armed forces of our nation, 
democratic, but not decadent, are marching, tramping and 
climbing with our Commander in Chief to victory! 

There is no easy way to win this war either at home or 
abroad. As our fighting men battle and slash their way 
closer and closer to Berlin and Tokyo they will meet harder 
and sterner tasks. The same is true where we fight. 

Our sacrifices will be harder and sterner. We know that 
in the long shadows we yet must travel there will be in the 
words of the mighty Churchill: “blood, toil, tears and 
sweat.” That is our portion—that we can and will endure— 
but wouldn’t it really be terrible if, in addition to all of these, 
we should be compelled to suffer the affliction and disaster 
of another Hoover Administration ? 

In this hall last month the Republicans nominated as their 
candidate for President the man selected for them four years 
ago by Herbert Hoover. As America looked on she saw the 
mantle of Herbert Hoover not falling upon but being placed 
upon the shoulders of his cherished disciple, Thomas E. 
Dewey. What she did not see, but what will become more 
and more apparent, is that the mantle has become the shroud. 

When that same convention snubbed and sidetracked 
Wendell Willkie, the last vestige of liberal leadership in the 
Republican party was buried under an avalanche of reaction- 
ary sentiment from which it cannot soon emerge. 

Talleyrand said: “The Bourbons were incapable either of 
learning anything or of forgetting anything.” To give these 
modern Bourbons, these Republican leaders, control of the 
nation for the next four years would bring about a certain 
return of 1932. It would be to invite disaster without even 


the chance of coming in ‘“‘on a wing and a prayer.” 
The Old Guard is again in the saddle in the G.O.P., 


hoping to run rampant over liberalism in America in Novem- 
ber as they did over their own ranks here three short weeks 
ago. 

In their blindness the Republicans have charted a course 
America will not follow. 

In their hatred they have matched a fight they cannot win. 

The forces of democracy will accept their challenge and 
defeat them either on the issue of what they did not do and 
cannot do, or on the issue of what we have done and will do. 

I have never in my lifetime seen men who had greater 
desire or a more consuming ambition, with less justification 
or worthiness for either, than the Republican leaders this 
year. 

Do you remember the twelve long years from 1920 
through 1932 when America “hardened” under Harding, 
“cooled” under Coolidge and “hungered” under Hoover? 

The Republican party had no program to prevent eco- 
nomic disaster then. It had no program in the dangerous 
years preceding Pearl Harbor to prevent war or to meet it 
if it came. Most of the Republican members of the national 
Congress fought every constructive move designed to pre- 
pare our country in case of war. 

They fought and voted against the Naval Expansion Bill 
in 1938. 

In March, 1939, they voted against a bill to increase our 
air force to a total of 6,000 planes. 

In June, 1939, in the House they voted 144 to 8 to 
reduce the appropriation for the Army Air Corps. 

In September, 1939, after war started in Europe, they 
voted six to one against the repeal of the arms embargo. 

In September, 1940, after France had fallen and the blitz- 
krieg against England had begun, the Republicans in the 
House voted 112 to 52 against the Selective Service Act. 

In February, 1941, the Republicans in the House voted 
135 to 24 against lend-lease. 

In August, 1941, four months before Pearl Harbor, the 
Republicans in the House voted 133 to 21 to disband that 
part of the armed forces built from Selective Service per- 
sonnel. 

They fought every person who came forward with courage 
to declare the danger that threatened the world and us, and 
every person who sought to prepare this nation to meet the 
conflict that loomed across the world’s horizon. 

The Republican party has no program today, except to 
oppose. Let us limit them to that role. 

They have played partisan politics with one of the most 
deadly dangers confronting our nation—the danger of infla- 
tion! They have offered no program to prevent it. Yet with 
reckless abandon they sought to destroy the one adopted. 

Our Republican opponents are not even united among 
themselves. Millions of them favored Willkie and deeply 
resent his being driven from the party. 

Confidentially, my fellow Democrats, real battles are be- 
ing fought among the tall timbers of the Republican party. 
I have never seen a group more keenly suspicious of each 
other, nor have I ever seen suspicions better founded. 

Most Americans, Democrats and Republicans alike, agree 
that our President has done a great job as a war leader. Our 
opponents attack him and seek to defeat him on domestic 
issues. 

I take it that none here is too young to remember the 
tragic years of 1929 through 1932. The awful depression 
and Republican unemployment of those four years, brought 
on by the unsound policies of Coolidge’s administration and 
intensified by Hoover’s inadequacy and insufficiencies, created 
more suffering in this nation, destroyed more wealth, caused 
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more poverty and left our nation in the most weakened and 
hopeless condition ever known. 

What American is not grateful for the gains our people 
have made since those dark days? A prosperous nation now 
demonstrates its mighty power as its factories, mills and 
farms, year after year, set new records of production. They 
are the wonders of the world. I share your pride in the un- 
paralleled peacetime advances won under the matchless 
— of our great President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt: 

If you truly favor private enterprise and equal opportun- 
ity to all, can you support the Republican party, under which 
these suffered most and came the nearest to destruction? 

Do you remember when the President of the National 
Chamber of Commerce publicly urged that the President 
revive and restore the crushed and broken structure of 
private enterprise? 

Do you remember when the captains of industry through- 
out the land, struggling to free themselves from the quick- 
sand in which they were sinking, pled for the national Gov- 
ernment to save them? How often must they be saved from 
the flames of depression and bankruptcy brought on by the 
short-sighted policy of the Republican party when in power 
before they will seek to avoid the cause of their trouble with 
as much vigor as they strive to be relieved of its conse- 
quences ? 

How many whirlwinds must they reap before they learn 
the folly of sowing the wind? If we truly favor private 
enterprise, how can we fail to support the democratic Presi- 
dent, under whom the greatest advance in material prosperity 
by the largest percentage of our people in all of the nation’s 
history has been achieved ? 

A few weeks ago I read a news story as follows: 

“The thirteen thousand two hundred seventy-five insured 
commercial banks reported net profits after taxes of six 
hundred thirty-eight million dollars for 1943, the largest 
total since the inauguration of deposit insurance.” 

Yet, I know a few bankers so concerned because their 
tax bill in 1943 was fifty-one million dollars greater than in 
1942 they ignore the fact that after all taxes for 1943 were 
paid their net profit for that year was one hundred ninety- 
seven million dollars greater than in the year before. 

I even know some whose prosperity is exceeded by their 
pessimism. Their howls are louder in the midst of the most 
prosperous times they have ever known than their groans 
were in the bottom of Hoover’s black depression. And this 
when so many are suffering and sacrificing so heroically and 
without complaint! 

If Americans truly favor prosperity for our farmers, can 
they support the Republican party under which the farmers 
suffered the most, or oppose the present Democratic admin- 
istration, under which they have prospered the best? 

If Americans truly favor labor, can they support the 
Republican party, under which labor fared the worst, or 
oppose the present administration, under which it has en- 
joyed the greatest progress? 

If you truly favor old age assistance to give our honored 
aged citizens freedom from want and starvation, can you 
support the Republican party, under which this security was 
never known, or can you oppose the present administration 
which originated it in spite of the Republicans’ bitter opposi- 
tion? 

If America truly favors a social security program giving 
American workers security from starvation when conditions 
beyond their control temporarily prevent their employment, 
can we restore the party to power that fought the legislation 
providing it? Or can we afford to remove the party from 
power that erected this great milestone of progress? 


If we in America truly favor a sound banking system pro- 
viding profit to its owners and safety to its depositors, could 
we restore the party to power under which in twelve years 
more banks failed than in all the rest of our nation’s history, 
with the greatest loss to depositors ever known, or could we 
remove from power the Democratic administration under 
which the depositors have suffered the smallest losses and the 
stockholders received the fairest percentage of profit ever 
had during any similar period? 

If we favor economic conditions permitting small business 
to prosper could we vote to restore the Republican party to 
power, under which in 1932 alone 32,000 small businesses 
failed, or could we vote to remove from power the Demo- 
cratic Administration under which small business has en- 
joyed its most profitable years? 

If we in America truly favor the opportunity for the aver- 
age family to own its home, can we vote to restore to power 
the party under which more homes and farms were lost and 
more mortgages foreclosed than during any other similar 
period, or could we vote to remove the Democratic party 
from power when more millions of American homes, both on 
the farms and in our cities and towns were saved than during 
any other time? 

If we in America truly favor conservation of our greatest 
natural resource, the soil, the reclamation of badly eroded 
or abandoned lands, the provision for irrigation of millions 
of acres, can we vote to remove from power the Administra- 
tion under which the most progress ever made has been 
brought about, or could we vote to return to power the 
Republican Administration under which these matters were 
either forgotten or ignored? 

If we favor winning an abiding peace after our magnifi- 
cent fighting men and women have defeated our enemies— 
if we do not want to compel each succeeding generation of 
America’s sons to leave their homes and firesides and families 
to go yonder where the ravages of war maim and disable and 
kill, can we vote to restore to power the political party whose 
leadership after World War I willfully and wickedly sabo- 
taged every effective vehicle for keeping the peace? 

Shall we restore to power the party whose national leader- 
ship, under the domination of isolationists, scrapped and sank 
more of our fleet than was destroyed by the Japanese at 
Pearl Harbor? Or can we fail to support the Democratic 
Administration under which America has become the great- 
est naval power on earth? 

If we in America truly love these sons and daughters of 
ours who today fight for us and who tomorrow will achieve 
the victory for which they fight today, and if it is our 
resolve that they shall have the opportunity for profitable 
peacetime employment when they return from the wars to 
take their place as the most respected and best loved among 
us, can we hope to return to power the political party whose 
national leaders were so indifferent to the welfare of the 
veterans of World War 1? You saw those veterans com- 
pelled to sell apples and pencils on the streets of our cities 
because no jobs were available anywhere in the land. 

You saw them go to Washington to petition their Gov- 
ernment, for which they had fought at Chateau Thiery, at 
Belleau Wood, in the Meuse Argonne and on a dozen other 
battlefields. 

You saw that same Republican administration turn a deaf 
ear to their petition and order its military forces to drive 
those veterans from the streets of the capital of the nation 
they and their battle-killed comrades had saved. 

You saw the military armament, machine guns, rifles and 
tanks of the Government for which they had offered their 
lives turned on them by the unwilling hands of their own 
comrades because of the stupid and brutal orders of a Re- 
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publican President; you saw some of them killed, you saw 
their pitiful personal belongings, evidences of their poverty, 
taken from them and burned. 

If you oppose this kind of bitter ingratitude, and I know 
you do, can you oppose the Democratic Administration which 
has already recommended and helped to bring about legisla- 
tion providing lasting and constructive benefits to the return- 
ing service men and women of this war? Can you fail to 
support this Democratic Administration that has declared 
so unequivocally its purpose of providing the opportunity 
for profitable peacetime employment to our returning service 
men and women? 

The American fighting man aims to win this war and then 
come home to Mom and Dad and to Mary and the kids, 
and he wants a job, the opportunity for honorable and profit- 
able employment. Where is the American who would deny 
him this blessed privilege? Where is the American who 
would give him less? The Republican Administration gave 
him much less after the other war, at the very time Andrew 
Mellon, without even an act of Congress, was returning bil- 
lions of dollars from the Federal treasury to great corpora- 
tions already war wealthy. 

The Republicans made some vague promises to our fight- 
ing men here in this hall last month about what they will 
do for them after the war. That’s pretty good from a bunch 
that wouldn’t even give them the opportunity to vote during 
the war. I’ve seen the Constitution used for a lot of fine 
purposes, but that is the first time I ever saw it misused as a 
cudgel to drive millions of fighting Americans away from 
their own ballot boxes. 

Many Republican leaders, sounding the real keynote and 
purpose of the Republican party in this fateful year say: 
“There has not been a single constructive accomplishment 
brought about by the Roosevelt Administration.” Reaction- 
ary Republicans have resisted every progressive measure of 
this Administration and bitterly oppose them now. They 
remind me of the cantankerous old grumbler who on his 
ninety-second birthday was asked: “Uncle, you have lived to 
the ripe old age of 92; you must have seen a lot of changes 
in your time, haven’t you?” Replied the uncle: “Yes, and 
I'm agin’ every one of them.” 

I read a graphic, if not elegant, poem the other day describ- 
ing the Republican opposition. It read as follows: 


““Twe_vE Lonc YEARS” 


“The Republicans for twelve long years 
Have shed their coats and skins and tears 
To tell their comrades how they feel 
Regarding Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


“For twelve long years they’ve pled for votes, 
But never mention nine-cent oats. 

They say ‘this New Deal stuff is rotten,’ 
But never speak or four-cent cotton. 


“For twelve long years they’ve wept aloud, 
And cussed this money-spending crowd. 
They say ‘Of liberty we are shorn,’ 

But not a breath of twelve-cent corn. 


“For twelve long years they've been at sea, 
And now they come to you and me 

And offer us as bait for votes 

More three-cent steers and nine-cent oats. 


“For twelve long years they fume and fret, 
Hammer and slander the ‘New Deal set.’ 
They say to all: ‘What a cheat!’ 

But forget to talk of two-bit wheat! 


“They offer, as in days of old 

A crown of thorns, a cross of gold, 

More gilded promises—can you beat ’em? 
Well, one sure thing, you can’t eat ’em! 


My friends, the Democratic party has proved its worthi- 
ness of the peoples continued confidence. 

Time and again we have seen the results of the President’s 
leadership. Time and again our opponents have sought to 
fill the minds of the people with doubt and confusion, and 
time and again successes have dispelled the doubts, con- 
founded the confusers, and confused the doubters. 

The people have not been—they will not be—misled! 
They are doing a magnificent job. Men and women, boys 
and girls of all political parties, of every race and color and 
religious faith are proving themselves to be America’s great- 
est generation. 

Our enemies, dazed and bewildered, cannot understand 
the striking power, producing and building power of our 
military and civilian soldiers. 

Between the fall of France and July 1, 1944, American 
industry and labor produced more than two hundred ten 
thousand military airplanes and are now producing one 
hundred thousand per year. They have produced during 
that period more than five million tons of naval vessels, one- 
half of which are combat ships; this represents an armada 
of more than forty thousand ships of all kinds including 
thirty-five thousand landing craft. 

They have produced seventy-seven thousand tanks and one 
million six hundred thousand trucks, thirty-five million tons 
of merchant shipping, equal to almost one-half of all the 
merchant ships in the world when war was declared in 1939. 
This vast fleet of merchant ships, manned by our heroic 
merchant marine, has transported endless cargoes of men, 
weapons, food and freight to our battle lines on every front. 

Our heroic and patriotic farmers have made greater pro- 
duction records each year in spite of increasing shortages 
of manpower and farm machinery and regardless of periodic 
gloomy prophecies of national starvation by many, including 
Herbert Hoover. 

All of these and thousands of other things have been 
accomplished by America’s civilian armies, with American 
women doing their proud part and more. They march side 
by side with the men in the armed forces. Their strong and 
faithful hands never stop working, in the homes, on the 
farms, in the factories and at every job that will speed the 
day of victory. They long for, work for, and pray for peace. 
The kind of peace worked for, fought for and died for by 
the immortal Woodrow Wilson! The kind of peace worked 
for and fought for now by President Roosevelt. 

America and her Allies are winning this war because they 
have planned their work and are now working their plan. 
They can and must win an abiding peace; international 
peace, as we of this generation have had to learn twice, is 
of vital concern to every American. It cannot be achieved by 
burying our heads in the sand and leaving white tail feathers 
waving in the breeze. 

Through tragic experience we have learned that it is just 
as necessary to prepare for peace while waging war as it is 
to prepare against war while enjoying peace. We must 
realize that the unsolved problems of peace are the causes 
of war. 

Some of the greatest victories won in this war have been 
in the field of diplomacy. No military victory can mean 
more to America and her Allies than the diplomatic advances 
made in the Atlantic Charter and in the conferences held at 
Casablanca, Moscow, Teheran and Cairo. These and many 
other such advances have been wisely conceived by our Presi- 
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dent, so ably aided by that grand American statesman, the 
greatest Secretary of State in a hundred years, Cordell Hull. 

The President during the next four years must represent 
our country in many more such conferences. I ask all Amer- 
icans everywhere: Who can best represent our nation in the 
future councils of war with our Allies and in the conferences 
around the peace table? I know America will not regard 
this question lightly, nor decide it wrongly! Shall it be 
Thomas E. Dewey or Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

Who will represent England at the peace table? An 
untried man, or her greatest and wisest, Winston Churchill? 

Who will represent China? Some man without experi- 
ence, or Chiang Kai-shek? 

Who will represent Russia? One who for the first time 
will participate in such a meeting and who, no matter how 
honorable he might be or how able he might sometime be- 
come, would thus be greatly handicapped, or will she be 
represented by her most experienced and strongest, Josef 
Stalin? 

Each of our allies will be represented by the one who has 
demonstrated the greatest ability for the task. 

Who will represent the United States of America? An 
untried leader who has not even told his own people what 
his views are? Or the man who has from the start declared 
his position in clear and certain words, and who has the 
respect and esteem of all the United Nations as no other 
living American? 

Will it be Dewey—or Roosevelt? 

Just suppose for a moment, but no longer, that it were 
Dewey. What would Churchill and Stalin and the General- 
issimo and the other Allied leaders think and do when they 
learned that he looked on them as just a group of “tired old 
men?” 

When England faced her darkest hour, with her military 
forces unorganized and poorly armed, in whose leadership 
did she place her trust? Her least tried or most proven? 
Can England, can we, can the civilized world ever discharge 
the debt of gratitude due Winston Churchill ? 

When he was just about as old as Mr. Dewey is now he 
permitted an impetus urge to lead him into the tragedy of 
Gallipoli. But how differently he acted at 65. After Dun- 
kirk, he stood before the House of Commons. Listen, are 
these the words of a “tired old man”? “We shall not flag 
nor fail. We shall fight in France and on the seas and 
oceans. We shall defend our island whatever the cost may 
be. We shall fight on the beaches, landing grounds, in the 
fields, in streets and on the hills. We shall never surrender!” 

Look at Stalingrad! Whose figure looms amid the defend- 
ers? Whose spirit sustains them in the most heroic and awful 
hour in Russia’s history? Who stopped and defeated and 
now drives Hitler’s once mighty armies, once dreaded air 
force, back and back and back? Mr. Dewey would have 
discarded him nearly three years ago, when he was 62, as a 
“tired old man.” But Russia is smarter than that. She 
marches irresistibly today under the leadership of her much 
revered, world respected, 65-year-old Josef Stalin. 

Let us examine the record! 

Shall we discard as a “tired old man,” the 59-year-old 
Admiral Nimitz? 

Shall we discard as a “tired old man,” the lion of the 
Pacific, 62-year-old Admiral Halsey? 

Shall we stop his onward sweep to redeem the Philippine 
Islands and discard as a “tired old man,” 64-year-old Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur? 

Should we discard as a “tired old man” the chief of all 
our naval forces, 66-year-old Admiral King? 

Shall we discard as a “tired old man,” the greatest mili- 


tary leader of our nation, 64-year-old Gen. George C. 
Marshall? 

No, Mr. Dewey, we know we are winning this war with 
these “tired old men,” including the 62-year-old Roosevelt 
as their Commander-in-Chief. What diplomatic or military 
experience have you had that justifies you or us in believing 
that you can handle the most dificult and important respon- 
sibilities and duties ever placed upon the shoulders of any 
American? 

When the life and liberty of every American hang in the 
balance ; when the safety and welfare of unborn generations 
in this fair land are at stake, what assurance do you have 
for yourself and for your own loved ones or can you give 
our 130,000,000 Americans that you and we may know 
that you can do this tremendous job? 

Suppose we broke up this team that every American knows 
is a winning one, which you have openly approved and in 
an effort to gain votes promised to keep, that is, all but the 
Commander-in-Chief, which position you seem to regard as 
a minor detail. 

And suppose we named you Commander-in-Chief. What 
assurance could our fighting men, their mothers and fathers, 
sons and daughters have that we could thereby win the war 
one day sooner, or as soon, and with as few casualties, as 
we can under our present leadership? What experience have 
you had or what deeds have you performed to indicate that 
you could do as well, to say nothing of doing better? 

Imagine, if you can, what we would have suffered and 
where we would be if Dewey had succeeded in his efforts 
to defeat lend-lease when it was proposed by President 
Roosevelt, who was neither too old to originate that great 
program nor too tired to put it in operation. 

Roosevelt was not too old to see the terrible danger to 
America from Germany and Japan, nor too tired to move 
with speed and courage to get munitions of war to the 
democracies who were fighting them and thus keeping them 
away from our shores. 

Lend-lease, in spite of Dewey’s opposition, in spite of 
opposition from the vast majority of Republican leaders in 
Congress, went into effect nine months before Pearl Harbor. 
Now, three years and four months later, all Americans, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, can thank God for it and 
for Roosevelt who did so much to accomplish it. 

In his efforts now to appear something other than the 
isolationist that he is, Thomas E. Dewey has gathered a few 
posies from the declared foreign policy of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull, until he has most of the form of a Willkie 
bouquet without any of the substance. 

The forces of isolationism crucified the great-hearted 
Woodrow Wilson. The same forces now strive with equal 
fury and frenzy to inflict the same fate on Roosevelt. But 
where they succeeded then, they will fail now. 

The people, patriotic Democrats and Republicans alike, 
will not again be misled and betrayed by the same false 
doctrine and propaganda, no matter how disguised or cam- 
ouflaged it may be. 

In 1920, Mr. Harding and the Republican party prom- 
ised to lead America back to normalcy. 

Mr. Hoover reiterated that thought from this platform 
last month when he said, “‘And may I say this to the youth, 
you can lead our nation back to unity of purpose again.” 

Our answer to that is: “This nation is not going back 
again. 

When this war is won a grateful nation will not go back 
on the farmers of America who have produced so heroically 
and so abundantly in our great war effort, nor will this 
nation go back to a Republican administration that did go 
back on American farmers. 
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When this war is won a grateful nation will not go back 
on labor, the workers who have produced the munitions and 
equipment of war so patriotically in th’s great struggle, nor 
will this nation go back to a Republican administration that 
did go back on the workers of America. 

When this war is won a grateful nation will not go back 
on the home owners, businessmen and the great masses of 
our citizens who have served so faithfully in this war effort, 
nor will this nation go back to a Republican administration 
that did go back on these, our citizens. 

When this war is won a grateful nation will not forget 
nor go back on its returning service men and women, nor 
will this nation go back to a Republican administration that 
did go back on the returning service men of World War I. 

ur President has already made comprehensive plans for 
America to go forward now and in the post-war period. He 
has submitted them to the Congress. Part of them are now 
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law. Others soon will be. It is his proposal and our program 
that wartime America can and will become a prosperous 
peacetime America with opportunity for profitable employ- 
ment for all. 

I say to you, to the Democrats of America, to our fighting 
forces around the globe and to all men and women of this 
nation who have dreamed of a better world and who are 
willing to work and sacrifice to realize that dream, victory 
is within our grasp. We have stormed the beaches of poverty 
and discouragement and fear and seen the hearts of the 
people filled with new life, lifted with new hope and buoy- 
ant with superb confidence. We have overrun the ramparts 
of special privilege and reaction and planted the banner of 
democratic liberalism high on the hill of human progress. 

Let our opponents, who have grown fat in a prosperity 
they could not build for themselves, do their worst. We will 
not now retreat! We will not falter in mid-passage! We 
will win! 





By BYRON G. SKELTON, Attorney, Temple, Texas 


HAVE come here today to tell you about a situation 
that exists in the Western Hemisphere—right here in 
our own back yard—that should be of vital concern to 

every man, woman and child in the United States. I refer 

to the Nazi Government of Argentina. Some of you may 
be startled to hear me refer to the government of that 

country as a “Nazi Government.” When I have finished, I 

believe you will agree with me that it is not only Nazi, but 

it is also pro-nationalistic, pro-fascist, pro-totalitarian, pro- 
axis, anti-democratic, anti-British, anti-United States and 
anti-United Nations. 

For the past year and a half I have been Special Assistant 
to the Ambassador of the United States to Argentina and 
have just returned from Buenos Aires to resume the prac- 
tice of law in Temple, Texas. I entered the Foreign Service 
of the United States in 1942 at the request of the State 
Department to do a war-time job because of my legal train- 
ing and knowledge of Spanish. It was the policy of the State 
Department at that time to send one or more Spanish-speak- 
ing lawyers to each of the Latin-American capitals as 
assistants to our Ambassadors. I resigned from the Foreign 
Service and returned home to take charge of my law firm 
due to the death of my law partner, Mr. Walker Saulsbury, 
in January of this year. 

During the time I was in Buenos Aires I had an oppor- 
tunity to see all that took place in Argentina in diplomatic 
circles, as well as outside those circles. There is much that 
I know about that I cannot tell you because of its confi- 
dential nature, but there is much that I can describe to you 
that I think you will be interested in. I am going to try to 
give you a first hand and very frank discussion of the true 
position of Argentina in the world today and explain why 
she occupies this position and what we should do about it. 
I know many of you are asking yourselves why this American 
Republic is against us and on the side of the Axis in this 
war. I will tell you why. 

The people of Argentina are fundamentally pro-European 
without regard to this or any other war. They are bound to 
Europe by blood ties that are very strong. Out of a total 
population of 12 million, there are about + million people 
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of Italian descent. There are several million descendants of 
Spaniards in the country. There are 300,000 Germans, 
50,000 English and only 3,000 Americans (citizens of the 
United States). 

The people are pro-European because of their European 
culture. Their language is Spanish, their laws are of Roman 
and French origin. Their customs and habits corae mainly 
from Latin-Europe, their songs, operas, and literature are 
from Europe. They like to travel in Europe when they 
make trips because customs there are so much like their own. 

Their school system is patterned after the European sys- 
tem. They boast that their oldest Universities are older than 
our oldest ones—and they think they are better than ours. 

The country is predominantly Catholic in its religion and 
the religious tie with Rome is very close. Their constitution 
provides that no person other than a Catholic can be elected 
president. 

Their markets are found in Europe, as we do not buy 
much of their products in peace time. This has bound them 
to European interests in a most thorough manner. 

I should point out that the people of Argentina are not 
only fundamentally pro-European, but many of them are 
definitely anti-United States, even in peace time, due to the 
fact that they are our competitors in the world markets, 
especially for the sale of meat, hides, wool, cotton, corn, 
wheat and other agricultural products. 

Many of them dislike the United States because they are 
jealous and envious of us. They are envious because we are 
such a great nation and have so many fine things that they 
do not have, and they are jealous because we have not only 
become one of the world’s greatest powers but also have 
taken the lead away from Argentina in Latin-American 
affairs. They feel that they were pre-ordained to be the 
leaders of Latin-America and of South America in particular 
and they resent any efforts on our part to take the lead in 
anything in that field. 

I do not mean to say that all of the Argentine people are 
against us, for there are many of them who are our very 
loyal friends. 

During the years that Fascism took hold of Italy and 
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Nazism took effect in Germany, the same doctrines gained 
a foothold in Argentina, especially in the Universities and 
in the Army. The Argentine Army officers were invited to 
Germany to study military tactics at Germany’s expense. 
They were fed and clothed and lodged in expensive quarters 
and given luxurious automobiles for their personal use. 
Many served as officers in the Nazi army. They became 
filled with Nazism and brought this doctrine back to Argen- 
tina with them. 

In the meantime the 300,000 Germans in Argentine, most 
of whom were Nazis, and the hundreds of thousands of 
Italian Fascists were not losing any time building up the 
totalitarian idea in the country. At the same time they 
worked tirelessly spreading propaganda against the United 
States. They revived the old slogans of “The Big Stick,” 
“Yankee Imperialism,” “Dollar Diplomacy” and others. 
The Germans were given preferential trading rights in the 
country and special financial exchange rates were made for 
them by the Government. The Argentine army was equipped 
with German rifles, guns, helmets, and even uniforms. Their 
soldiers were taught to do the goose-step and to otherwise 
act like the Nazis. 

While all this was going on, the United States seemed to 
be perfectly oblivious to it and did little if anything to 
bring Argentina into our camp. 

Then came Pearl Harbor like a bolt out of the sky. We 
set about frantically to line up all of the American nations 
on our side. We hoped to have “Hemispheric Solidarity.” 
We cailed a conference at Rio de Janeiro of all American 
Republics to make plans for the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. All of the Republics, including Argentina, sent 
delegates to that conference, which was held in January, 
1942. But Argentina’s delegates went to the conference for 
the avowed purpose of scuttling it if possible. They almost 
succeeded with the help of the Nazis who were working 
feverishly on the outside. Several of the Latin-American 
n-.tions wanted to read Argentina out of the American family 
of nations at the conference, but good hearted Uncle Sam 
would not allow it and some concessions were made so that 
Argentina could continue with the rest—at least in name. 

Many resolutions were adopted at the Rio Conference by 
all of the nations represented. These resolutions bound all 
of the American nations to regard an act of aggression by a 
Power outside this Hemisphere against a single American 
nation as an act of aggression against all of them. In short, 
these nations bound themselves to break relations with and 
declare war against the Axis and to cut off all trade and 
communication with the Axis. Most of these nations 
promptly broke relations and many declared war. Argentina 
did nothing to carry out her international obligations. 

In a further attempt to wage economic war against the 
Axis, the United States called another conference of the 
American nations to consider financial matters related to 
the war. This conference was held in Washington in June, 
1942. Argentina sent delegates. Resolutions were there 
adopted whereby all of the American republics obligated 
themselves to cut off all financial remittances to Axis terri- 
tory or elsewhere if beneficial to the Axis. Argentina con- 
tinued to send financial remittances to the Axis countries 
and did noting to live up to its obligations. 

During all of this time Dr. Ramon S. Castillo, who was 
pro-totalitarian, was president of Argentina. The United 
States continued to appease Argentina and to handle her 
with gloves in order to maintain the fiction of ‘Hemispheric 
Solidarity” which did not then exist and which does not 
exist now. We were getting no co-operation whatsoever 
from Argentina, and on the other hand Argentina was 
openly helping our enemies. 


Our appeasement, which was not only recommended by 
the career Foreign Service officers in our Embassy in Buenos 
Aires but demanded by them, was continued. Our State 
Department stuck its head in the sand and appeared not to 
notice what was going on in Argentina, despite repeated 
warnings from the few thinking Americans in Buenos Aires 
whose voices were never heard. 

Then came the Revolution of June 4+, 1943. Gen. Arturo 
Rawson marched into Buenos Aires from a nearby army 
camp at the head of 9,000 soldiers and took over the govern- 
ment and declared himself Provisional President. He pro- 
ceeded to name his cabinet and among those named was 
General Martinez, the well known pro-Nazi Police Chief of 
former President Castillo, who was designated as minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Jose Maria Rosa, who was and still 
is the owner of the printing presses that print the German- 
subsidized and Nazi-managed blacklisted propaganda sheet 
El Pampero, who was named Minister of Finance. 

The naming of these pro-Nazi cabinet ministers should 
have been enough for a blind man to see that something was 
wrong with this revolution as far as democracy was con- 
cerned. But this was not enough to convince the career 
Foreign Service officers of our Embassy in Argentina. It 
appeared that they could hardly wait for the last shot of the 
revolution to be fired to rush over and recognize this new 
Government. Recognition was promptly given by our De- 
partment of State, notwithstanding the danger signal given 
by the appointment of these pro-Nazi cabinet ministers and 
notwithstanding the fact that General Rawson was promptly 
ousted as President after serving one day and General Pedro 
P. Ramirez, who turned out to be more of a Nazi than 
Rawson, took his place. 

There is no international law requiring prompt recogni- 
tion of a government. We waited 17 years to recognize 
Russia and several years to recognize one or more of the 
Mexican governments in the past. It would have been so 
easy to have withheld recognition until we were sure Argen- 
tina’s new Government was going to carry out its interna- 
tional obligations. The error of recognizing this Nazi-Gov- 
ernment soon became apparent. 

We thought that conditions had been bad under the 
Castillo Government, but we hadn’t seen anything yet. The 
new Government soon showed where it was headed. It 
appeared that they had the Nazi time-table spread out in 
front of it, because it proceeded to do in Argentina, item 
by item, what the Nazis did in Germany. A few of the 
hundreds of Nazi acts done by this Government might be 
listed as follows: 


Ramirez declared himself permanent president. 

. Congress was dissolved. 

. Elections were abolished. 

. The state of siege invoked by Castillo was continued. 

All Provincial (State) Governments were intervened 

and the Governors replaced by army officers. 

6. Prominent lawyers, politicians and editors were ar- 
rested as political prisoners or communists and placed 
in newly-built concentration camps. 

7. Judges were summarily dismissed and replaced. 

8. The Ministry of Education and all schools and most 
Universities were intervened. 

9. Political parties were dissolved. 

10. Labor unions were abolished. 

11. Newspapers were placed under rigid censorship and 

the British newspaper Standard was closed for one 


day for publishing an article criticising Dr. Goebbels 
six months before the revolution. 
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Radios and moving pictures were censored. 
13. Jews were persecuted. 
14. Books on Russia were confiscated. 


15. President Roosevelt's speech of July 28, 1943, was 
censored and all statements derogatory to the Axis 
were cut out. 


16. The Pro-German Nationalist Party was allowed to 
continue operating. 


17. Nazi newspapers were allowed to continue to defile 
the United Nations unmolested. 


The American and British blacklists and other economic 
warfare measures were scorned and laughed at by this Pro- 
Axis Government. It was made known throughout the 
country that our blacklist had no standing in Argentina. 
People were encouraged to ignore and violate it. 

The Argentine Government itself awarded millions of 
pesos worth of government contracts in 1943 to the German 
blacklisted firms who are our enemies. It even went further 
and bought raw materials in the name of the Argentine 
Government and delivered them to the blacklisted German 
firms. Much of this was bought from American firms under 
force from the Argentine Government. 

The two Government-owned banks, Banco de la Nacion 
Argentina and Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires were 
encouraged to lend money to blacklisted German firms. In 
1943, as well as now, these banks had outstanding loans and 
overdrafts to these firms to the extent of many millions of 
dollars. Despite all of this and much more that these banks 
did to help Germany, Japan and Italy, directly and in- 
directly, they have never been put on our blacklist. Many a 
small businessman has been blacklisted for some infraction 
that is entirely insignificant when compared with the 
thousands of transactions handled by these banks for the 
enemy. 


Argentina set about to move all of its gold on deposit in 
the United States back to Argentina. We are allowing them 
to take this gold out of our country to be used against us and 
for the enemy, when we could stop it for wartime reasons. 
The English pound sterling has been blocked since the be- 
ginning of the war. 


Millions of dollars worth of Axis money is on deposit and 
is invested in Argentina under names of third parties. It is 
believed that Herman Goering in particular has a huge 
fortune there, although this cannot be proven without help 
from the Argentine Government. It is possible that we are 
keeping Goering’s money right here in the United States. 
You may think that is a crazy statement, but this is how 
it could be true. The Argentine banks carry large deposits 
in the United States. We do not know who owns this 
money. Our State Department has never required a break- 
down in ownership of these accounts, despite the danger that 
enemy money may be involved. If Goering’s money is de- 
posited in one of these accounts, it is apparently quite safe 
under the ample protection of the State Department. 

I should say a word here about the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. I have never had anything to do with that Depart- 
ment except pay it all I could and make and borrow to take 
care of my taxes. But from my observation of its work in the 
economic warfare field, I can say it is one hundred per cent 
efficient. If we had listened to the Treasury Department, 


Argentina would have been on our side of this fight a year 
and a half ago and the Nazis would never have come to 
power in Argentina. You can rest assured that if there is 
any Axis money on deposit in the Argentine bank accounts 
in this country, it is not being protected with the consent of 


the Treasury Department, but over the violent protest of 
that Department. 

The new Pro-Axis Government set about to form an 
Anti-United States Bloc of South American Nations. This 
block was to include Argentina, Chile, Peru, Paraguay, 
Bolivia. Ecuador, Uruguay and perhaps Brazil. A successful 
revolution has already been planned and carried out in 
Bolivia. Paraguay can be controlled any time, as it is little 
more than a colony of Argentina. Chile is half-way in the 
Argentine camp already. Uruguay is very nervous due to its 
closeness to Argentina. Brazil is to come into the fold only 
after the proper kind of a revolution has been staged. 

It appears that our State Department is now considering 
the recognition of the Bolivian Government and this will 
probably be done soon, despite its Argentine origin. 

The new Argentine Government proceeded to close all of 
the pro-Allied organizations and confiscated their property. 
It is reported that in the closing of one of these groups the 
flag of the United States was thrown on the floor by the 
police who walked and spat upon it. Much material that 
had been gathered by these groups to be sent to the allied 
countries was confiscated by the police and used by the 
Argentines themselves. 

It is believed by many that the Revolution of June 4, 
1943, was planned by the Nazis themselves to provide a 
haven for the Nazi leaders of Germany when all is lost in 
Europe. Argentina has already sharply rebuked the United 
States and President Roosevelt by saying it would grant pro- 
tection to persons arriving in Argentina from the warring 
countries regardless of what we thought about it. Unless the 
Nazis were behind this revolution, it is difficult to under- 
stand why it ever occurred at all. Castillo was doing very 
well defying the United States and aiding the Axis. Ger- 
many apparently had nothing to fear from the Castillo Gov- 
ernment. But the election scheduled in the fall of 1943 may 
have had something to do with it. They did not want to 
take any chances. 

Many of you may wonder why we should get excited 
about Argentina, as it is a small country from the standpoint 
of population and is located somewhere away down in South 
America. You may say that they are always having revolu- 
tions in the Latin-American countries and that one more, 
more or less, shouldn’t disturb us. But that is where you are 
wrong. Argentina is a nation of progressive white people 
of European origin. They are as white as we are and have 
all of the modern conveniences and luxuries we have. They 
think they are superior to us in many ways. Their country 
will support a population from 75 to 100 million people. It 
is by no means an unimportant country. It cannot be brushed 
aside. We have been asleep too long. The greatest danger 
is the type of government it now has. While it is true it is 
the government of one or more dictators, but it is different 
from the ordinary Latin-American dictatorship. Usually 
individual dictatorships come about the “banana Republics” 
because of the personal ambition of some individual to rule 
the country. The Argentine Government represents an 
“ism” of the worst kind—Nazism. It can spread all over 
Latin-America and will do so if we do not take firm action 
soon. It is directed primarily against the United States. 
We cannot ignore a government nor a movement of this 
kind. 

The situation grew from bad to worse. The State De- 
partment was worried but did practically nothing. It was 
still handling the situation “with gloves.” Time was passing 
on. On January 25, 1944, newspapers in the United States 
carried stories that sanctions were about to be applied to 
Argentina by the United States and overnight Argentina 
broke relations with the Axis (many people believe with the 
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advice of the Nazis to escape sanctions). This break in 
relations did not and does not mean a thing. The German 
and Italian Embassies continue to function through the two 
German banks, Banco Germanico and Banco Aleman Trans- 
atlantico, which have not been molested in the slightest. 
Instead of the break with Axis drawing the Argentine Gov- 
ernment closer to us, it seems to have made it even more 
pro-Axis. 

Shortly after the break came, the rabid Nazis in the gov- 
ernment forced General Ramirez to get out and turn the 
president’s office over to General Eldemiro Farrell, the Vice- 
President, who is slightly more Nazi than Ramirez, but this 
is only a matter of degree. Before this occurred, Argentina 
had engineered a revolution in Bolivia and the State Depart- 
ment, having learned a lesson by its too hasty recognition of 
the Argentine revolutionary Government on June 4, 1943, 
refused to recognize the new Bolivian Government. General 
Farrell was afraid this would happen to his Government if 
he removed Ramirez by force, so he forced Ramirez to say 
that due to ill health he “delegated” power of the Presidency 
to the Vice-President General Farrell. Shortly thereafter 
Ramirez resigned outright. Farrell contended this was not 
a change in government and no recognition was required. 
Our State Department did not take this view and we did 
not recognize Farrell’s Government. As matters now stand, 
we are not maintaining diplomatic relations with Argentina, 
although we still have our Embassy and its staff there. 

A few weeks ago this Government of Farrell confiscated 
two American electric companies, which are subsidiaries of 
American and Foreign Power Company. We can’t even 
protest against this confiscation, because that would be 
recognition of Farrell’s Government. Farrell and his crowd 
are laughing about this. 

We have a very bad situation in Argentina. This is due 
largely to the incompetence of the career officers of our 
Embassy in Buenos Aires and to the fumbling of the ball by 
the State Department. The career officers of the Foreign 
Service of our State Department who are stationed in Ar- 
gentina, from the highest to the lowest, must take their full 
share of the blame for the mess we are in down there and 
for the diplomatic “fracaso” (the Spanish word for “fail- 
ure’) we have made there. The average career officer is 
totally incompetent to wage economic warfare and almost 
wholly incapable of handling any problem that requires a 
firm stand or affirmative action of any kind. They seem to 
operate on the theory that time takes care of everything— 
even in wartime. They are afraid to make decisions and 
are wholly unwilling to take a strong stand on any question 
that might be controversial or that might call forth criticism 
from up above. They live in mortal fear of something that 
will displease someone ranked above them. They are pitiful 
“ves men” who cannot adequately represent the United 
States, much less the American people. They have no more 
idea what the people of Dallas think, want, plan for or 
hope for than the proverbial man in the moon. Most of 
them have lived outside of the United States from 10 to 40 
years, and many of them will tell you they had rather live 
in London, Paris or Berlin or some other foreign city than 
in the United States. A caste system prevails among them 
that is both undemocratic and un-American. They live in 
the atmosphere of the days of Marie Antoinette. A policy of 
“vou kiss me and I’ll kiss you” is their conception of effec- 
tive diplomacy. These men completely dominate our Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires and the State Department relies on 
their judgment. It is no wonder we are in a mess in Argen- 
tina. 

I can say these things because I went into the Foreign 
Service from private life as a lawyer of the people, and I 





have returned to the people as lawyer. I believed then and 
still believe that I knew what the people wanted and had a 
right to expect of its Foreign Service. If we have to place 
our nation’s foreign affairs of the future in the hands of 
men of this type I fear for the future. I fear for the welfare 
of our children. Instead of having a war every 20 years, it 
is a wonder we haven't had one every five years with people 
of this type handling our foreign affairs. If our country 
is to occupy its proper place in the post-war world, our For- 
eign Service must be overhauled so that it will represent our 
country and our people and not just represent the Foreign 
Service and the men who compose it. 

Our present impossible situation in Argentina could have 
been entirely avoided as early as 1941 or 1942 if our Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires had been in the hands of men of action 
and vision instead of career diplomats who thought more of 
protocol and of who sits where at a banquet table than about 
representing the American people. Firm action at that time 
would have brought Argentina into line. Our failure to 
take such action and our continued appeasement can be traced 
directly to the door of the career diplomats. 

Our continued lack of action is making the Nazi Govern- 
ment of Argentina stronger every day. They have control 
of the schools and their doctrine is being fed to the school 
children by the hour. It will soon be too late to erase com- 
pletely all the harm that has been done. All of this goes 
on while our career diplomats talk of protocol and dish out 
appeasement and Washington does nothing. 

You are probably interested in what can be done about 
Argentina. We have our remedy and it is an effective one. 
Argentina has to export to live. She has to buy certain 
strategic raw materials from other countries. England and 
the United States are buying all of her products and selling 
her the strategic materials she needs. She is using the Amer- 
ican dollar to finance her inter-American trade, as the pound 
sterling is blocked. We could force a change in the Nazi 
Government in Argentina in six weeks if we would stop all 
purchases and all sales to and from Argentina and declare 
the country a blocked country so as to prohibit its use of the 
dollar to finance its trade. That would mean that everything 
in Argentina would come to a standstill in a very short 
time and something would happen. This would not require 
any force. It only takes a little nerve and a few men who 
can make some decisions and make them stick. 

It is argued that this would destroy the Good Neighbor 
Policy which pledges us not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of another American Republic. It is said that to do this 
would hurt the famous Argentine “pride” and that we must 
continue to handle this situation with gloves. I say that 
it is high time we began to think of the pride of the United 
States and that after we have dished out the appeasement 
with gloves on for years on end we finally reach a point 
when it’s time to take the gloves off. 

If the Good Neighbor Policy means that we are to 
sit idly by and let another American Nation kick us in the 
pants every time we turn around and at the same time occupy 
itself in actively and affirmatively aiding our Nazi enemy 
and her cohorts and we are to do nothing about it, then I 
think there’s something wrong with that policy. 

We should consider that Mexico and Brazil and the other 
American Nations who are our allies in this war are asking 
themselves and each other just what our Good Neighbor 
Policy means anyway where they are making sacrifices to 
help us and their boys are fighting with us and Argentina is 
not only not helping us but is helping our enemy, yet we give 
Argentina everything and buy all her products at high prices 
and make her rich by doing so. 

I take the position that this is a shooting war and that we 
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are not just playing tiddle-de-winks; that our boys are not 
being shot to pieces just for the fun of it and that we are 
not buving all these war bonds just to have something to do. 
I] think that if we are going to keep faith with our boys in 


The Condition of Labor 


RECONSTRUCTING 


uniform, it is our duty to do something about this Nazi situa- 
tion in Argentina. I can’t see any percentage in fighting 
Nazism all over the world and letting it hatch out here in 
our own back yard! 


SOCIAL ORDER 


By JAMES L. DONNELLY, Executive Vice-President of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


HAVE been requested to discuss the Encyclical letter 
of Pope Leo XIII on “The Condition of Labor,” and 
the Encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI relating to the 

same subject matter entitled, “Reconstructing Social Order” 

or “Forty Years After.” I assume that my listeners today 
are familiar with these Encyclical letters and I shall not, 
therefore, undertake a detailed analysis of them. You will 
recall that the first of these letters was issued by Pope Leo 

XII1 on May 15, 1891. ‘The second was issued by Pope Pius 

XI on May 15, 1931,—on the fortieth anniversary of the 

issuance of the original letter by Pope Leo XIII. 

The letter of Pope Pius XI, frequently called ‘Forty 
Years After,” recites the benefits to all concerned, and par- 
ticularly the workingman, which resulted from the original 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, and implements and amplifies 
the principles which were enunciated by Pope Leo and sug- 
gests additional procedures for making effective the principles 
enunciated in both of the Encyclical letters. Among the 
principles enunciated in these letters are: 


1. ‘That all men, irrespective of their economic status, or 
the character of their employment, are of equal dignity. 

That from the standpoint of eternal happiness, “money 
and the other things which men call good and desirable” are 
unimportant,—that the only consideration that is important 
“is to use them aright.” 

‘That the principle of private property—as opposed to 
- oy hy of socialism,—should be encouraged. 

That friendliness and good understanding between all 
a isses and economic groups is essential to spiritual and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

That the right of the individual to join workingmen’s 
organizations, to have proper working conditions, reasonable 
hours of employment and just wages, should be emphasized, 
should be respected and should be protected. 

That all economic groups,—employers, workers, farm- 
ers, professional men, etc.,—should be encouraged to organ- 
ize in order to promote the spiritual and economic well-being 
of their respective members. 

‘That the state should safeguard the rights of all citizens 
with “‘strict justice toward each and every class” but “that 
the law should not undertake more, nor go farther, than is 
required for the remedy of the evil or the removal of the 
danger.” 

That although “workingmen’s associations should be so 
organized and governed as to furnish the best and most suit- 
able means * * * for helping each individual member to 
better his condition to the utmost in body, mind and property 
* © * they must pay special and particular attention to 
piety and morality,” and while employers should treat their 
employees fairly and pay just wages, that wage scales “either 
too low or too high will cause unemployment.” 

That those who “overwhelm” employers with unjust 
burdens and prevent the employer from making “enough 
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money to pay the workman a just wage” are 
grievous wrong.” 

10. That all associations, whether of workmen, employers, 
or other economic groups, should be managed on principles 
“compatible with Christianity and public well-being,” with 
avoidance of violence and disorder. 

11. That the primary concern of the individual should be 
his spiritual well-being, “to return to real Christianity in the 
absence of which all plans and devices of the wisest will be 
of little avail.” 

That the church should cooperate actively in accom- 
plishing the objectives indicated by the principles so enunciated. 


“guilty of 


OBJECTIVES OF ENCYCLICALS 


I conceive the primary objectives of these Encyclical letters 
to be: 

a. Universal conformity to the ideals and principles of 
Christianity. 

b. Payment of just wages, provision of reasonable hours 
of employment, proper working conditions for workers, and 
proper consideration for, and protection of, legitimate inter- 
ests of employers. 

c. The realization of harmonious and cooperative relations 
between all economic groups. 

d. Conformity to the principle of private property,— 
private ownership as opposed to Socialism and Communism. 

I am sure that all Catholic laymen are in accord with these 
objectives and will cooperate in every appropriate manner in 
their accomplishment. However, there may properly be some 
difference of opinion regarding questions of procedure,—re- 
garding methods advocated to attain the objectives of the 
Encyclicals. I will accordingly comment on several of the 
current proposals. 


Review oF Metuops SuGGEsSTED FOR MAKING 
ENCYCLICALS EFFECTIVE 


One of the most prominent leaders in the important work 
of making the Encyclicals effective, in an address before the 
Chicago meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems on February 21, 1944,* made certain suggestions 
regarding this subject which are, I believe, fairly typical of 
the views of many of the leaders in this activity. 


TRIPARTITE SYSTEM 


The speaker advocated a system under which “all em- 
ployers, workers, professional persons—all—would be organ- 
ized. They would elect representatives from their respective 
Industry or Profession to deal for them, and these representa- 
tives with government representatives assisting and guiding 
them but not dictating to them, would in actual practice 


*Vital Speeches, April 15, 1944. 
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operate the Industry or Profession. Thus the direction of 
the system would be tripartite. The representatives would 
be from the three groups—management, workers, and gov- 
ernment.” 

“Each industry, for example, all the personnel, employers 
and employees alike, in the textile industry would through 
their freely elected representatives and with the guidance but 
not dictation of government, determine wages, hours, and 
prices in the textile industry and work together for its com- 
mon good. The same would be done in steel, transportation, 
agriculture, and all the rest. Finally, all the Industries and 
Professions would be linked together on a tripartite basis in 
a national body. This national body would be made up of 
representatives of management and workers from the Indus- 
tries and Professions, with the government sitting with them 
as guide and friend but not as dictator. The purpose of this 
national parliament would be to maintain, so far as it can 
be done, the proper balance in prices and wages among the 
various Industries and Professions.” (Italics my own.) 

This program is substantially in accord with the principles 
of the National Recovery Act which was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in a unanimous decision. Al- 
though the experience with that Act was of relatively short 
duration there were certain conclusions which can be drawn 
from that experience which, it seems to me, are quite clear. 
These are: 


1. That prices to the consumer were increased instead of 
reduced. 

2. That monopoly was encouraged through waiver of the 
provisions of the Anti-Trust laws, which enabled the various 
economic groups involved to agree upon prices, production 
and conditions of employment. 

3. That domination of entire industrial groups by the 
larger and more powerful units in the industry resulted. 

4. That inefficient, uneconomic and high cost production 
firms were permitted to continue in business,—which firms, in 
a free competitive market, would have been obliged to in- 
crease their efficiency or be eliminated. 

5. That another costly governmental bureaucracy, involv- 
ing new and additional tax burdens on all taxpayers, was 
created. 

6. That additional and undue domination of management 
and labor by the government was involved. 


It seems entirely clear that if the NRA had not been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court that it would 
have continued to cause unduly high costs to the consumer, 
that it would have reduced opportunities for employment, 
that it would have been particularly injurious to the smaller 
units in industry, and that it would have resulted in ever- 
increasing governmental controls which would have been 
undesirable from the standpoint of management, the worker 
and society generally. 


War Lasor Boarp 


The same spokesman in the same address also referred to 
the success of the tripartite system in several industries, and 
referred particularly to the National War Labor Board. 1 
believe I accurately reflect the viewpoint of the great bulk 
of employers who have had actual experience with the War 
Labor Board when I say that the tripartite system, under the 
WLB, is tripartite in name only. The representatives of 
labor on the WLB and on the WLB panels are professional 
advocates of the cause of organized labor. These labor 
spokesmen, in their vote on controversial issues coming before 
the WLB, invariably support the position of the particular 
organized labor group involved in the dispute, irrespective 
of the merit of that position. The public representatives, 


in most instances, are selected because of their known pre- 
disposition to the cause of organized labor. ‘They are, in 
most instances, well-meaning individuals with limited experi- 
ence in business affairs and with only an academic under- 
standing of the realities of employment relations and of the 
problems confronting management. By their vote they al- 
most universally support the viewpoint of organized labor 
on controversial issues. The representatives of industry, in 
many cases, are men who speak only for themselves and 
whose policies do not in fact reflect the composite viewpoint 
of industry. They do not in fact, in many instances, speak 
in a representative capacity. 

The result has been that industry generally has lost con- 
fidence in the fairness and the confidence of the War Labor 
Board. (Recent developments indicate that many organized 
labor groups are also losing confidence in the War Labor 
Board. ) 

An example of the inequitable, highly discriminatory poli- 
cies of the War Labor Board is furnished by the policy of 
the WLB in forcing the un-American “closed shop’? and 
“check off” upon employers and their loyal employees under 
the guise of so-called “union maintenance” and “union se- 
curity.” The practical effect of this policy is that a work- 
man cannot work in a plant producing war materials for the 
armed forces unless he belongs to a labor union and pays 
dues to union labor leaders—dues which are deducted from 
his pay and turned over to the union labor leader by the 
employer. 

Some persons undertake to justify the policy of the WLB 
in connection with so-called “union maintenance” on the 
premise that such policy has reduced strikes and dislocation 
in war industries. The real deterrent to strikes has been 
the realization on the part of all concerned that strikes are 
unpopular and unpatriotic while the country is at war. I 
submit that the practical effect of the “union maintenance” 
policy of the War Labor Board has been to incite labor union 
organizers in war production plants throughout America to 
raise the “union shop” or the “closed shop’”’ issue in these 
plants; to agitate the issue to the point of endangering pro- 
duction of war materials and thus to force that issue in the 
hands of the War Labor Board, where they may reasonably 
expect to get the camouflaged “closed shop’ in the name of 
“union security” or “union maintenance.” 

The so-called “escape clause’ which is included by the 
WLB in the “union maintenance” provisions of employment 
contracts is of no practical value in protecting the workman 
who does not wish to be obliged to belong to any organization 
or obliged to pay tribute to any person as a condition of the 
right to work. 

Although the Encyclicals emphasize the advantages to indi- 
viduals of membership in organizations and although these 
letters encourage individuals to join such organizations, par- 
ticularly workmen’s organizations, the Encylcicals state that 
individuals should be free agents, that they should be free 
to join or not to join. 

It is stated in Pope Pius’s Encyclical letter that: 

“Just as the citizens of the same municipality are wont to 
form associations with diverse aims, which various individuals 
are free to join or not, similarly, those who are engaged in 
the same trade or profession will form free associations 
among themselves, for purposes connected with their occu- 
pation. © © ® 

The WLB has served as a useful function in stabilizing 
wages during the war period. However, that function could 
have been discharged through existing and permanent agen- 
cies of the Federal Government without the necessity of set- 
ting up another new bureau. If the policies which the War 
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Labor Board has followed on controversial non-wage prob- 
lems are any criterion of the probable procedure of this or 
any similar agency in the post-war period, | am confident 
that such agenc y would not have the confidence of the great 
majority of employers and that it would not in its policies 
and methods tend to promote the welfare of the workers, of 
management, or of society. 


LaBork ORGANIZATIONS 


We are, of course, familiar with the fact that many of 
those who are actively and earnestly engaged as leaders in 
the important work of implementing and making effective 
the Encyclicals, emphasize the importance of workmen’s or- 
ganizations and advocate that workers join these organiza- 
tions. It is appropriate, therefore, to examine the record of 
organized labor in this country. 

‘The National Labor Relations Board and the War Labor 
Board have not only protected the right of labor to bargain 
collectively, but have resorted to every conceivable device to 
encourage the unionization of industry and promote the 
domination of industry by organized labor agents. As a 
result of this government compulsion exerted on industry, 
the numerical and financial strength of organized labor has 
grown materially in the last several years. ‘The question 
arises, therefore, as to whether this newly and quickly ac- 
quired power in the hands of labor agents will prove to be 
an asset to industrial workers and to society. During most 
of the period in which this newly acquired influence of 
organized labor leaders has been effective in industry gen- 
erally the government has been the primary, and in many 
instances, the sole customer of industry. Therefore, there has 
not been an opportunity to test the effect on our peacetime 
economy of widespread unionization of industry. ‘There are, 
however, a number of major industries which have been 
unionized for a number of years and where the “closed shop” 
has prevailed for an extended period and upon whose experi- 
ence we may draw in estimating the probable experience of 
industry generally in the future with collective bargaining. 
These industries have included the coal mining, railway, con- 
struction and men’s clothing industries. 

[f the performance of union leadership in those industries 
is a criterion of the probable performance of union leader- 
ship in the manufacturing industry generally in the post- 
war period, we are justified in being concerned over the 
probable disruptive effect of union labor policies upon our 
economy and upon society generally. 

The men’s clothing industry in Chicago, which has been 
unionized for 25 years, presents an accurate picture of collec- 
tive bargaining in actual operation. A short time ago one 
of the leading clothing manufacturers in the Chicago district 
made the following significant statement: “The clothing in- 
dustry in Chicago is far from being in a prosperous condition 
and for 15 years has gradually declined in volume, profit and 
the number of workers. In fact, the Chicago market is a 
shadow of its former activity; it has 10,000 workers instead 
of 40,000; it has 10 firms in place of 70. It is my contention 
that the signal weakness of collective bargaining is that it 
became a vehicle for the ‘closed shop’—for the exploitation 
of the workers by their leaders and for the frustration of 
management, by unwise and absurd restrictions upon pro- 
duction; the result is increase in prices, diminished volume 
of sales and consequent unemployment. The ever-present 
need for seeking higher wages, irrespective of whether they 
are warranted or not, arises from the fact that such demands 
appear to be essential to prevent any doubt on the part of 
the workers, as to whether they should continue their mem- 
bership and loyalty to the organization. These efforts to 
increase wages, particularly when the general price level is 





falling, is attempting the impossible, for there is a direct 
relationship between employment and wage rates.” 

The experience of those industries, which have been union- 
ized over the years in which the “closed shop” has prevailed, 
demonstrates that the union leaders have promoted policies 
which have resulted in unduly high labor costs; that they 
have ignored the competitive conditions in those industries; 
that they have placed undue restrictions on production; that 
they frequently encouraged strife and misunderstanding be- 
tween workers and management; that they have failed to 
encourage efficiency and productiveness among the workers 
and that they were indifferent to the importance of the 
maintenance of our free democratic enterprise system. 


These union leaders were essentially interested in the 
amount of dues which they collected from the workers. They 
were indifferent to the welfare of the industry with which 
they were bargaining and in general were a barnacle on the 
economic life of every industry in which they played a 
dominant role. 


Collective bargaining has not proved beneficial to the in- 
dustry involved or to society because the contract has been, 
in the great majority of instances, uni-lateral. The terms 
of the contract have been forced by pressure groups which 
have refused to accept legal responsibility for their acts and 
which have been motivated in their demands principally by 
reasons of expediency. 

Many labor leaders have further impaired the confidence 
of all elements in society, including thousands of individuals 
who belong to unions, by their political activities. The pri- 
mary occupation of some of these labor leaders is the use of 
enormous sums of money derived from union dues and assess- 
ments to carry on political activities, with the stated purpose 
of dominating the policies of the legislative and executive 
branches of our government. 


I do not wish to imply by what I have said about the 
record of organized labor that all labor leaders are insincere 
and expedient; that all labor unions have been dominated 
by selfish consideration or that the labor movement has not, 
in specific instances, benefited its membership as well as 
society. I have the good fortune to know leaders of organized 
labor in this locality for whom I have the highest esteem. 
As a matter of fact most of the laws and statutes of Illinois 
pertaining to employment relations are the result of co- 
operative effort between the representatives of management 
and of labor. The first Illinois Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, approved by the General Assembly in 1911, was a joint 
product of representatives of industry and labor. All major 
changes which have been made by the Illinois General As- 
sembly in that Act since its original adoption have been made 
pursuant to the recommendations arrived at in conferences 
between the representatives of those groups. 


The Illinois Occupational Diseases Act, the Illinois Health 
and Safety Act, and the Illinois Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act also have been the results of cooperative effort of 
this character. The codes relating to health and safety in 
Illinois industry which are adopted by the Illinois Industrial 
Commission are the result of joint action by representatives 
of industry and labor. 


Moreover, I fully recognize the legal right of the work- 
man to join a union and to engage in collective bargaining 
through his properly chosen representatives, free from co- 
ercion or influence from any source. I know that such 
rights are generally recognized by the employer. The cri- 
ticism I have engaged in relates to the labor movement as a 
whole. Moreover, I believe that the views I have expressed 
represent the conviction of the great majority of employers 
as well as of persons in all walks of life who have studied 
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the labor movement and who are familiar with the practical 
aspects of labor union policies. 


It seems clear that the ideals of the advocates of the tri- 
partite system hereinbefore referred to will not be realized 
as long as organized labor as a whole continues to carry on 
in conformity with the basic policies it has adhered to in 
the past. 

We hear and read frequent criticism of employers, and 
the alleged sins of commission and omission of employers 
are continuously, fully and eloquently portrayed. I am sure 
it would be in conformity with provisions as well as the 
objectives of the Encyclical letters if some emphasis was 
placed by all concerned on the inadequacy of other economic 
groups and particularly organized labor. The following 
excerpts from the Encyclicals are significant. Pope Leo XIII 
in his Encyclical letter, while emphasizing the responsibilities 
of the employer to the worker also states: 

“Each requires the other; capital cannot do without labor, 
nor labor without capital. Mutual agreement results in 
pleasantness and good order; perpetual conflict necessarily 
produces confusion and outrage. Now, in preventing such 
strife as this, and in making it impossible, the efficacy of 
Christianity is marvelous and manifold. ... Thus Religion 
teaches the laboring man and the workman to carry out 
honestly and well all equitable agreements freely made, 
never to injure capital, nor to outrage the person of an em- 
ployer; never to employ violence in representing his own 
cause, nor to engage in riot and disorder; and to have 
nothing to do with men of evil principles, who work upon 
the people with artful promises, and raise foolish hopes 
which usually end in disaster and in repentance when too 
late.” And also: 


“Tt is clear that they must pay special and principal at- 
tention to piety and morality, and that their internal dis- 
cipline must be directed precisely by these considerations ; 
otherwise they entirely lose their special character, and come 
to be very little better than those societies which take no 
account of Religion at all.” . . . (Pope Leo XIII) 


Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical letter, while also placing 
emphasis upon the responsibility of the employer to pay just 
wages and provide equitable hours of employment and fur- 
nish proper working conditions, also states: 


“Among these precautions the first and most important 
is that, side by side with these trade unions, there must 
always be associations which aim at giving their members a 
thorough religious and moral training, that these in turn 
may impart to the labor unions to which they belong the 
upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct. Thus 
will these unions exert a beneficent influence far beyond 
the ranks of their own members. . . . 


“The condition of any particular business and of its 
owner must also come into question in settling the scale of 
wages; for it is unjust to demand wages so high that an 
employer cannot pay them without ruin, and without con- 
sequent distress amongst the working people themselves. . . . 
If, however, the business does not make enough money to 
pay the workman a just wage, either because it is over- 
whelmed with unjust burdens, or because it is compelled 
to sell its products at an unjustly low price, those who thus 
injure it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it is they who 
deprive the workingmen of the just wage, and force them 
to accept lower terms... . 

“A just wage is one sufficient for ordinary domestic needs. 
The state of business has to be considered in determining a 
just wage, for to demand wages higher than a business can 
stand and survive, is to spell ruin to the business and to the 
worker. Capital, labor, government must combine in set- 


tling the question of the just wage. A scale of wages either 
too low or too high will cause unemployment... . 


RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENT TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


You are, no doubt, also aware that among those occupying 
positions of leadership in the constructive effort to make 
effective the principles enunciated in the Encyclical letters 
are some who advocate the assumption of an increasingly 
important role by the government, particularly in connec- 
tion with employment relations and social problems. They 
not only have endorsed various types of labor legislation 
such as the National Labor Relations Act, but they also 
have advocated broad legislative programs which are designed 
to protect persons against the vicissitudes and hazards of life 
as a matter of right. They also advocate other govern- 
mental controls. I am sure that it is not necessary for me 
to say that employers are not opposed to reasonable and 
desirable regulatory legislation and that they are sympathetic 
with proper efforts to provide for the indigent, the aged and 
the unemployed. I submit, however, that developments will 
eventually demonstrate that union labor leaders and others 
who collaborated in the passage of such labor legislation as 
is typified by the National Labor Relations Act, have in 
effect turned over the interests of the American worker into 
the hands of public office holders, notwithstanding the fact 
that the history of the labor world movement throughout 
the world unequivocally shows that every time the cause of 
labor has been placed in the lap of the government, labor 
eventually gets the worst of it. History also has fully de- 
monstrated that legislative attempts to substitute freedom 
from want for freedom of opportunity destroy the moral 
fabric of the people, destroy individual initiative, result in 
waste and extravagance of public funds, invite governmental 
bureaucracy and unnecessary governmental regulations over 
the lives and conduct of the individual, and frequently result 
in the bankruptcy of the government itself. 

Lasting social and economic progress is achieved grad- 
ually and any program which ignores the past, which re- 
fuses to consider economic and natural laws and the frailties 
of human nature, and which undertakes to correct every 
economic and social ill by legislative panacea and executive 
mandate is bound to fail. 

The danger of undue intrusion by the state into the af- 
fairs of the individual as well as the dangers inherent in 
undue governmental paternalism is well portrayed in the 
following excerpts from the Encyclical letters: 

“If by a strike, or other combination of workmen, there 
should be imminent danger of disturbance to the public 
peace ; or if circumstances were such that among the laboring 
population the ties of family life were relaxed; if Religion 
were found to suffer through the workmen not having time 
and opportunity to practice it; if in workshops and factories 
there were danger to morals through the mixing of the 
sexes or from any occasion of evil; or if employers laid 
burdens upon the workmen which were unjust, or degraded 
them with conditions that were repugnant to their dignity 
as human beings; finally, if health were endangered by ex- 
cessive labor, or by work unsuited to sex or age—in these 
cases there can be no question that, within certain limits, it 
would be right to call in the help and authority of the law. 
The limits must be determined by the nature of the occa- 
sion which calls for the law’s interference—the principle 
being this, that the law must not undertake more, nor go 
further, than is required for the remedy of the evil or the 
removal of the danger.” . . . (Pope Leo XIII) 

“There naturally exists among mankind innumerable dif- 
ferences of the most important kind; people differ in capabil- 
ity, in diligence, in health, and in strength; and unequal 
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fortune is a necessary result of inequality in condition. Such 
—— lity is far from being disadvantageous either to indi- 
viduals or to the community; social and public life can only 
vo on by the help of various kinds of capacity and the play- 


ing of many parts, and each man, as a rule, chooses the part 
which peculiarly suits his case. (Pope Leo XIII) 

“To suffer and to endure, therefore, is the lot of humanity ; 
let men try as they may, no strength and no artifice will 
ever succeed in banishing from human life the ills and trou- 
bles which beset it. If any there are who pretend differently 

who hold out to a hard-pressed people freedom from pain 
and trouble, undisturbed repose, and constant enjoyment— 
they cheat the people and impose upon them, and their lying 
promises will only make the evil worse than before. There 
is nothing more useful than to look at the world as it really 
is—and at the same time look elsewhere for a remedy to 
its troubles.” (Pope Leo XIII) 

“The prudent Pontiff had already declared it unlawful 
for the State to exhaust the means of individuals by crush- 
ing taxes and tributes; “The right to possess private property 
is derived from nature, not from man; and the State has by 
no means the right to abolish it, but only to control its use 
and br ng it into harmony with the interests of the public 
good.’ . . . (Pope Pious XI) 

‘The State should leave to these smaller groups the 
settlement of business of minor importance. It will thus 
carry out with greater freedom, power and success the tasks 
belonging to it, because it alone can effectively accomplish 
these, directing, watching, stimulating and restraining, as 
circumstances suggest or necessity demands. Let those in 
power, therefore, be convinced that the more faithfully this 
principle be followed, and a graded hierarchical order exist 
between the various subsidiary organizations, the more ex- 
cellent will be both the authority and the efficiency of the 
ocial organization as a whole and the happier and more 
prosperous the condition of the State.” (Pope Pius X1) 


Wuat Inpustry MEANS To SOCIETY 


The many advantages which have accrued to all elements 
to society through our free competitive enterprise system are 
well known to men identified with industry and_ business 
but are frequently not understood or disregarded by those 
who do not have the responsibility of meeting payrolls and 
satisfying stockholders. 

The people of the United States are better educated, 
hetter paid, work shorter hours and enjoy longer lives and 
yreater opportunities for culture and recreation than any 
people in any other country in the history of the civilized 
world. Our social progress has marched hand in hand with 
the material progress that has given us the highest standard 
of living on earth. Productive enterprise—the unsurpassed 
ability of American manufacturers to produce goods of the 
highest quality, in the shortest time, and at the lowest price, 
—has made this progress possible. Notwithstanding how- 
ever, the dependence of society upon the welfare of our 
manufacturing industry there are many persons in this 
country,—some of them in positions of responsibility—who 
assume a hostile attitude toward the manufacturing industry. 
It is a common practice for these critics to seize upon isolated 
transgressions as the basis for general attacks upon industry 
and business or as the basis for the advocacy of drastic 
legislative “reforms.” In many instances, this attitude of 
hostility is manifested by those who have found it politically 
expedient to deprecate industry and industrial management. 
In other instances this critical attitude arises out of lack of 
understanding of industrial facts and problems, and of the 
contributions which industry has made to the common good. 

Many of these misunderstandings are due to the failure 
of businessmen and business organizations to fully acquaint 


the public and non-industrial groups with the facts regarding 
industry and business. 

Two of the most universal misconceptions regarding in- 
dustry have to do with the size of industry and with the 
relationship between the welfare of industry and the welfare 
of the individual citizen. 


SIZE AND OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY 


Most people, when they think of industrial corporations, 
think of the very large units in industry whose securities 
are listed on one of the big stock exchanges and whose finan- 
cial experience is frequently portrayed in the financial sec- 
tions of our daily press. 

As a matter of fact, although there are over 185,000 
manufacturing establishments in the United States, there 
are less than 600 manufacturing establishments listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New York Curb Exchange, 
and the Chicago Stock Exchange combined. 

There are in Illinois approximately 12,000 manufacturing 
establishments. Over 86 percent of these firms employ less 
than 100 persons each. These relatively small manufactur- 
ing firms, many of them operating on a close margin and 
with limited finances, are particularly susceptible to the dis- 
turbing effect of unwise legislations, unfair tax burdens, 
agitation by organized labor leaders, and needless govern- 
mental interference. 

The stock ownership of manufacturing corporations in 
the United States is distributed among 15,000,000 persons 
in all walks of life. A recent survey among 110 large cor- 
porations revealed that 86 percent of the stock was owned 
by persons holding 100 shares or less. Therefore, any pro- 
gram that injures industry not only injures all those living 
in the area in which the industry is located, including the 
workers, the butcher and the candlestick maker, as well as 
everyone else in the community who is directly or indirectly 
dependent upon the welfare of indust y, but also millions 
of individuals in all walks of life throughout the United 
States who are dependent in whole or in part for their in- 
come upon the continued prosperity of industrial enterprise. 

Some understanding of the direct relationship between 
the welfare of manufacturing industry and that of the com- 
munity in which an industry is located is furnished by a 
survey regarding the effect upon a community of the dis- 
continuance of operations by a certain industry—an average 
size industry—as a result of labor difficulties, and the failure 
of law enforcement. This plant employed 70 people. It had 
a plant investment of $50,000 with an annual payroll of 
$88.000. The survey revealed: 

“The company had a plant investment of $50,000. The 
70 people employed by the firm and their families required 
the services of a number of professional men—doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers—as well as several grocers, butchers and 
bakers. These families spent $33,440 for food. Merchants 
selling clothing and shoes received $10,120. Furniture was 
purchased worth $5,080. Automobile dealers received $7,- 
685. These 70 people spent on amusements and other recre- 
ation $4,840 and the taxable valuation represented by these 
expenditures amounts to over half a million dollars. The 
$88,000 placed in circulation by these 70 people was pyra- 
mided again and again until the annual trade this small 
group started exceeded $500,000.” 

The facts revealed by this survey are fairly typical of 
the relationship between manufacturing industry and the 
community in which it may be located. When you consider 
that Illinois has manufactured products in normal years well 
in excess of five and one-half billion dollars in value and 
that the average number employed in excess of 750,000, then 
the vitally important relationship of the livelihood of the 
great body of people in Illinois—irrespective of the line of 
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work in which each may be engaged—and the welfare of 
industry, is entirely clear. 

The development of our educational and religious insti- 
tutions has been made possible largely through the earnings 
resulting from manufacturing enterprise and paid out in the 
form of wages, taxes, dividends and salaries; and the burden 
of any program which takes away fair profit from business, 
which impairs the efficiency of business, which circumscribes 
the productivity of business and which discourages business 
management, must eventually be borne by the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, and all others who are directly 
or indirectly the recipients of the benefits associated with 
our free competitive enterprise system. 


LAYMEN SHOULD Express VIEWS 


I have spoken quite frankly today about the tripartite 
system for the treatment of problems confronting the em- 
ployer and the worker; about the policies and practices of 
organized labor; about the relationship of the state to the 
individual and about the contributions of industry to the 
welfare of soci.ty. I have spoken frankly not only because 
I entertain the convictions I have expressed, and because I 
wish to dissipate misconceptions regarding industry, but also 
because as a Catholic layman I recognize a right, as well as 
a duty, to express my views on some of the procedures which 
are being advocated to accomplish the purposes of the En- 
cyclical letters. 

I am sure that constructive, unselfish comments of Cath- 
olic laymen who are identified with business and industry 
and who are interested in the attainment of the objectives 
of the Encyclical letters will not only be welcomed by all 
concerned, but that such comments will contribute to the 
eventual solution of the many difficult problems involved in 
this undertaking. That the cooperation of all Catholics in 
this work was envisioned by the authors of the Encyclical 
letters is indicated by the following excerpts from the En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI: 

“No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, wherefore 
all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately 
prepared to meet it by intense study of social matters. It 
is particularly necessary, however, that they whom you spe- 
cially select and devote to this work show themselves en- 
dowed with a keen sense of justice ready to oppose with real 
manly constancy unjust claims and unjust actions; that they 
avoid every extreme with consummate prudence and dis- 


cretion; above all, that they be thoroughly imbued with 
the charity of Christ, which alone has power to incline men’s 
hearts and wills firmly and gently to the laws of equity and 
justice. This course, already productive of success in the 
past, we must follow now with alacrity.” 


CHRISTIANITY THE Most VitAL CONSIDERATION 


In conclusion I quote two significant provisions. In the 
Encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII it is stated that: 


. since Religion alone, as We said at the beginning, 
can destroy the evil at its root, all men must be persuaded 
that the primary thing needful is to return to real Chris- 
tianity, in the absence of which all the plans and devices of 
the wisest will be of little avail.” 

In the Encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI it is stated: 

“|. . if We examine matters diligently and thoroughly 
We shall perceive clearly that this longed-for social recon- 
struction must be preceded by a profound renewal of the 
Christian spirit, from which multitudes engaged in industry 
in every country have unhappily departed. Otherwise, all 
Our endeavors will be futile, and Our social edifice will be 
built, not upon a rock, but upon shifting sand.” . . . 

These provisions of the Encyclical letters emphasize a be- 
lief that we no doubt all share in common, and that is that 
the first requisite to any program designed to assure real and 
lasting social and economic progress is the conformity by 
the individual to the fundamental teachings and ideals of 
Christianity. I feel sure that if all concerned will, in the 
first instance, concentrate upon that objective that eventual 
adherence to the other ideals and principles enunciated in the 
Encyclical letters will be simplified and facilitated. 

That the basic consideration in all human endeavor in the 
conduct of the individual is well indicated in a little couplet 
from Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s poem which reads: 


“One ship drives east, another drives west 
By the self same breeze that blows. 
It is the set of the sail and not the gale 
That tells them where to go. 


“And so it is with the lives of men, 
As we journey on through life, 
It is the set of the soul 
That determines the goal, 

And not the peace or the strife.” 


The Power of Agriculture 


PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AVOID SLAVERY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
Delivered before the American Tariff League, New York City, June 15, 1944 


GRICULTURE is in favor of international trade. 
Agriculture is in favor of tariffs. There is no nec- 
essary conflict between these two positions. Farmers 

are still in position to produce quantities of certain commodi- 
ties in excess of the effective domestic demand. They would 
like to have profitable export markets for some of their out- 
put. As consumers, they desire certain argicultural products 
from other parts of the world. They have been accustomed 
to using coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and rubber among the 
many agricultural materials which they do not produce. 
They believe that trade in such commodities is of mutual 
advantage and thoroughly sound. 

Farmers are keenly aware in addition that the great market 


for their output is within the borders of the United States. 
They desire to see American industries prosper and commer- 
cial enterprises active. They have observed that well-paid 
workers who are busy the year around are much better cus- 
tomers for food than ill-paid part-time workers. Therefore, 
they are anxious that those industries partially dependent 
upon export sales shall be able to send their goods abroad. 
They are perfectly willing that both their own goods and the 
exported industrial commodities shall be paid for by the cus- 
tomary procedures which make American dollars available 
to foreign buyers, including the reception of imports into this 
country. 


Farmers are not willing, however, that industrial exports 
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shall be paid for principally with imports which compete 
with what American farmers produce. 

The plethora of propaganda and the loud confusion of con- 
troversy have tended to obscure some of the simple truths 
about trade among nations, as well as about the essentials 
of domestic prosperity. There appear to be those among 
us who have come to believe that “tariffbarrier” is one word. 
Propagandists for political theory and for foreign or selfish 
interests seldom mention tariff without describing it as a 
barrier. ‘They have persuaded many against their own and 
against the national interest that tariff is a barrier to trade 
and injurious to the national well-being. 

Il] advised tariff schedules can be barriers. They can be 
so high or so low as to diminish commerce and reduce ad- 
vantage. ‘That, however, is far from being the whole story. 

Correct tariffs are a fertilizer for international trade. 
Wisely applied, tariff can be a stimulus and a lubricant as 
easily as no tariff or an incorrect tariff can be a barrier. 
The most difficult and the most general barrier to trade is 
lack of purchasing power. Lack of purchasing power is 
generally synonymous with lack of production. 

The most universal ailment of the human race is want. 
Want can be overcome only by production. When produc- 
tion reaches a level high enough to supply a people with neces- 


sities, whether by direct use or by exchange, then further °- 


production can be applied to increase in the standard of liv- 
ing. ‘Tariffs that stimulate and diversify production raise the 
standard of living. Therefore, they increase the need for 
the non-competitive imports. Higher imports lead to more 
exports. 

The favorite half-truth of internationalists is that “‘we 
can't export unless we import.” The other half of the truth 
is that we cannot and will not import unless we maintain 
domestic prosperity at a rate high enough to give us the means 
to buy foreign goods and materials. 

The United States stands as the supreme example among 
nations of a high standard of living. The American people 
out-produce every other people in the world. Having larger 
means, they therefore constitute the most envied and desirable 
market in the world. Since they create for themselves an 
extraordinarily high percentage of the goods they desire, their 
high degree of purchasing power is a magnet which attracts 
competition. 

It may be a fantastic but is nevertheless a useful illustra- 
tion to assume for a moment that after the war nearly every- 
thing used by Americans might be produced more cheaply 
in some other country. If our government were therefore 
to assume that it would benefit Americans by permitting 
them to buy all goods from the cheapest sources, the conse- 
quence would be disastrous. Obviously the result would be 
the prompt destruction of the purchasing power of Ameri- 
cans. Since all goods would then come from abroad, no 
means of earning and acquiring purchasing power would re- 
main. We would produce little or nothing. The American 
people promptly would be plunged into poverty and want. 
And the once highly attractive American market would have 
disappeared. 

Foreign criticism of United States tariffs will ever here- 
after come with poor grace. Every liberty-loving people 
abroad ought to be eternally thankful that American pro- 
duction has been built to the high abundance which now 
enables us to share our strength and plenty with those des- 
perately in need of our support. 


* * * * * 
A basic principle of prosperity and well-being is that: 
Production has two distinct functions. One is to supply 
goods. The other is to create power. 


When a nation’s economy is so balanced as to engage all 
its working population in profitable production, and employ- 
ment is therefore widely diffused, that nation can have a high 
standard of living. The slight additional cost which a tariff 
rate may impose upon a consumer may well be the insurance 
premium he pays for maintenance of his purchasing power. 


* * * * * 


The best consumers the United States has had for its ex- 
ports have been those nations with the highest purchasing 
power. ‘The largest volume of imports has been obtained by 
the United States in those years such as 1929 when domestic: 
prosperity was at high levels. It is at such times that our 
people can most readily satisfy their demands for foreign 
luxuries and at such times that they require the largest im- 
ports of raw materials. 


* * * * * 


I have referred to the fact that agriculture desires export 
markets for commodities such as cotton and wheat. It is 
pertinent to point out that agriculture’s most troublesome 
problems arise around these commodities. They are prob- 
lem commodities because the price is not determined by what 
a prosperous domestic American market can pay. ‘Their 
prices are influenced by what a less prosperous foreign con- 
sumer can afford to pay and a low wage foreign producer 
will take. It might be said that the price of cotton is ordi- 
narily determined by what a coolie in Penang can afford 
to pay for a shirt or by what a coolie in some backward 
colony will accept for a day’s work. Coolie standards are not 
American standards. 

We have trouble with wheat and cotton simply because 
they seldom can be directly benefited by the kind of tariff 
protection which has so successfully been used to moderate 
the effects of world competition upon many of our other 
products. 

No nation can expect to erect a stable structure of pros- 
perity upon exports of raw materials such as wheat and cot- 
ton. To do so exposes its workers and farmers to the com- 
petition of the cheapest of wage workers anywhere. Should 
the United States adopt as its future policy the encourage- 
ment of unlimited export of raw materials from other 
nations, it would inflict injury rather than benefit upon the 
people of those nations. To do that would tend to encourage 
them to continue upon the low level of raw material 
prosperity. 

A far more generous policy would provide first for the 
maintenance of prosperity in the United States by adequately 
protecting the earning power of Americans. Then it would, 
in addition, encourage the people of less fortunate countries 
to produce not for sale abroad but for consumption at home. 
Whenever other countries advance in the production by them- 
selves of the things their people need for themselves, inter- 
national trade itself will expand. There will be more 
demand and more capacity for the exchange among nations 
of the goods one or another may need to obtain. Only by 
producing more for themselves can a people attain more 
earning power to expend for imports. 


* * * * * 


There is one approach by which the correct use of tariff 
can contribute constructively to the solution of cotton and 
wheat surplus problems. That may sound strange in view 
of the general acceptance of the idea that there must be cotton 
and wheat surpluses and that commodities in surplus cannot 
be benefited by the use of tariffs. Cotton and wheat sur- 
pluses come into existence because farmers in the great one- 
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crop cotton and wheat areas do not have other crops that are 
normally more profitable. If they could grow other equally 
satisfactory crops, certainly they would not take the continu- 
ous risk of low prices for excessive production of cotton and 
wheat. 

In the corn belt a new crop has been added. It is the 
soybean. In 1914 about 50 thousand bushels of soybeans 
were harvested. By 1935 the total had grown to 45 million 
bushels. The last two or three years have seen production 
in excess of 200 billion bushels. The soybean has been a 
highly satisfactory new cashable crop in the corn belt states. 
Having industrial as well as food uses, its price has been 
fairly stable. 

More genuine and effective agricultural adjustment was 
accomplished during the past twelve years in the corn belt 
through the addition of the soybean crop than by all the laws 
adopted by the New Deal or by all the millions paid out 
from the Federal treasury. 

Almost within sight are new crops for the cotton states, 
crops which can help to prevent cotton surpluses in future 
years. If the cotton states were to produce quantities of 
vegetable oils equal to the quantities normally imported, the 
acreage required would be in excess of that normally devoted 
to cotton for export. This is significant since, of course, 
not all cotton grown for export is necessarily surplus cotton— 
not when the export prices are profitable. The South can 
grow peanut oil, soybean oil, tung oil, with certain other pos- 
sibilites such as castor beans, okra and perrilla and, of course, 
cottonseed oil. Many of these oils are interchangeable in 
their industrial uses. 

Protective tariffs correctly applied so as to encourage the 
domestic production of vegetable oils in the South by pre- 
venting low wage competition from the tropics, can hasten 
the day when southern farmers and workers will be freed 
from their dependence from the uncertainties of foreign 
markets and the low purchasing power of foreign customers, 
to say nothing of the low wages of foreign competitors. And 
mark the fact that a prosperous American South will out-buy 
any overseas nation from the output of American industry, 
and will create far more jobs for American workers. 

Not within the visible future, but neither a wholly im- 
probable concept, is that cotton production on a domestic 
basis might eventually itself desire the protection of a tariff. 

Vegetable oils, of course, are not the only alternative to 
cotton. Southern soils and climate are well adapted to the 
production of starches to replace the 400 million pounds 
normally imported each year from the tropics. Cotton is not 
the only fibre that southern farmers can produce. As by- 
products of vegetable oil production and of starch crop pro- 
duction, there will be both protein and carbohydrate feeds, 
the lack of which has delayed diversification of southern 
crops. The availability of satisfactory all-year feed stuffs 
will improve the southern capacity for production of meat, 
milk and eggs. 

Prospective new crops to prevent the creation of surpluses 
in the one-crop wheat areas are not quite so readily pointed 
out. However, our crop practices have developed through 
habit as much as through experience. Mankind has not yet 
tried very hard to find out what the plant resources of nature 
are good for. We grow only about 200 commercial crops 
in the United States, although fifteen thousand species of 
plants are indigenous to this country. Botanists have identi- 
fied more than 300 thousand species of plants on the face of 
the earth. ‘The new sciences of organic chemistry and plant 
genetics will in time enable man to establish additional plants 
as commercial crops. Among them certainly will be other 

plants than wheat that will flourish on the Great Plains, 


add stability to the incomes of farmers in the one-crop wheat 
areas, and improve the prosperity of the entire nation. 


. * 7 * * 


Agriculture is by no means an isolated enterprise. No one 
realizes better than do farmers how much they depend upon 
widespread employment at good wages. Busy and well-paid 
cities are the primary market for agriculture’s primary out- 
put, which is food. Farmers are against policies which may 
diminish the effective demand for food anywhere in the 
nation. They want to see labor fully employed and ade- 
quately paid. 

Consequently agriculture generally favors whatever pro- 
tective methods are necessary to insure full activity by in- 
dustry. Likewise agriculture looks unfavorably upon some 
of the erroneous thinking that endangers both rural and 
urban prosperity. 

Farmers have been assailed, for instance, for wanting a 
tariff on sugar at a level that will permit profitable produc- 
tion of sugar beets in the United States. Lower sugar sched- 
ules have often been advocated on the theory that more 
American automobiles and other items might be sold in Cuba. 
In the first place it is pertinent to remark that a tariff of 
one cent costs American consumers about one dollar per year, 
assuming that the full rate of the tariff is added to the cost 
of their sugar, and assuming that they receive no benefit 
whatever from the rate. Per capita sugar consumption runs 
around 100 pounds a year. 

Any good sugar beet county will be found to buy automo- 
biles at a rate equal to or above the average national rate. 
There will be one car for each four or five people in the 
county. I understand there is about one automobile in Cuba 
for each 175 people. Js it fair to ask which place is the bet- 
ter market for American automobiles? 

Agriculture has a definite interest in the future arrange- 
ments for the American rubber supply. Farmers would like 
to grow some of the post-war rubber or some of its ingredi- 
ents. They have definite opportunities, providing research 
is vigorously pursued. They can produce latex from the 
guayule or Russian dandelion plants. They can provide raw 
material for rubber by way of alcohol from carbohydrate 
crops, vegetable oils, or even from the whey which is a by- 
product of milk. 

They figure that if all the rubber of our future is grown 
by American farmers on American land at American prices, 
or produced at American wages by American workers, they 
will have additional good customers for food. They have 
never sold much of anything to the coolies of the rubber plan- 
tations. They also figure that the American rubber pro- 
ducers will be more active customers for American manufac- 
turers of all kinds, and that the whole national economy 
will thereby profit. 

Nor are our farmers oblivious of the fact that we have 
once been caught in costly unpreparedness. If the rubber is 
produced within the United States, it will be here when 
needed. In South America it would still be four thousand 
miles distant, and in the Orient the same old risk would be 
repeated. Then the United States would be dependent upon 
Brazil for a rubber supply. Brazil would be dependent upon 
us for a market. Both will prosper better by producing at 
home the goods needed at home. 

The challenge at once comes up that this policy will be 
unfriendly to improved international trade and other rela- 
tionships. To that I would first declare that it has yet to 
be demonstrated that international trade has ever prevented 
a war, nor even that it has not been the active cause of many 
a war. 
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Then I would return to something I alluded to some 
moments ago. Peace and plenty are closely related. Peoples 
who are kept in dependence upon their production of a raw 
material for a distant foreign market never live in plenty. 
‘They live hazardously at low and uncertain wages. Far bet- 
ter would it be to assist such peoples to produce the things 
they need for themselves. The Malay coolie never had any 
use for the rubber he produced. He bought no automobiles, 
no tires, and probably not even a raincoat. But he does 
have need for better food, better clothing, better sanitation, 
better education and recreation and a hundred things that 
he could be producing for himself if he were freed from 
the slavery of international trade. 

Raising the standard of living begins at home, wherever 
home may be. ‘To help others to help themselves—and in 
the process to help ourselves—may well be the most profitable 
of post-war policies for American relationships with the less 
fortunate peoples of the earth, and also a potent measure for 
peace. 

*_ * * * & 

Certainly the prime point of American policy must be to 
build this nation stronger and stronger. ‘Through our 
strength rather than our affability will the United States 
influence the rest of the world for peace. Strength has to be 
produced. It has to be produced by a busy and prosperous 
people. The United States will be incredibly foolish if it 
refuses to use the tariff, and any other honest device of the 
protective system, to husband and nourish that national 
strength, 

We shall have to produce enough to pay our huge debt. 
The only honest way to meet that will be to pay it. The 
dream of a national income of 150 billions a year is not 
impossible of achievement and without inflated price levels. 
American science, American management, American ma- 
chines and American resources can produce that much. 

There is no ceiling on consumption, since few of the 
human race even in our superb United States have ever come 
near being able to buy all the things they want, we can 
consume that much. Production can pay the debt. 

However, unless production is tremendously expanded and 
maintained, the debt will be a stupendous burden, payable 
only by continuous deprivation. ‘The tax load will threaten 
the strangulation of enterprise and the extinction of freedom. 
The American standard of living will become a memory of 
the past. (Some one recently remarked that to socialize the 
United States, and impoverish its people also, nothing more 
would be needed than to leave the present federal taxes as 
they are.) 


R. CHAIRMAN, members and guests of the con- 
vention: 

It has been my privilege to serve you in re- 

sponsible capacities in three preceding national conventions. 

To none of these did I bring a deeper sense of personal 

pleasure or public duty than that which actuates me on this 
occasion. 

I come to the fulfillment of this assignment not simply a 


“A Rendezvous with Destiny” 


THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


' By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Senator from Kentucky 
Delivered before the Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Ill., July 20, 1944 





The level of production necessary after the war will re- 
quire a good job for every worker. There will not be a 
good job for every American worker if the American stand- 
ard is depressed to give-equal access into this great market 
for farmers and workers abroad who are willing to labor 
for fifty cents or a dollar a day. Destruction of American 
standards will even reduce American capacity to buy from 
the good neighbor abroad those goods of his which we shall 
desire to buy. Americans can best be good neighbors in this 
modern world by improving their capacity to produce and 
consume. Under freedom in this nation we have demon- 
strated that power over nature—the power to produce—pays 
far better than power over men—the power to command. 
Science, which is the knowledge that gives us power over 
nature—scientific power and engine power, the American 
story proclaims, are far more productive than political power. 

The ideal protective system is higher efficiency and lower 
costs. Thanks in no small degree to protective tariffs, a few 
American producers have achieved that ideal. Agriculture 
and others aspire to continuation of the opportunity. Few 
wish for prohibitive protection and none should have it, for 
the spur of competition should always stand to inspire 
greater efficiency. 

Agriculture is the fundamental economic enterprise. One- 
fourth of Americans are farmers and depend directly upon 
the land for their incomes. Another fourth, in the towns 
and small cities, never have a dollar until a farmer brings 
a new dollar or a dollar’s worth of new wealth into town. 
Thus half of the nation’s population is dependent, first hand 
or second hand, upon what farmers produce and upon how 
that production is priced. If it is priced so low as to prevent 
farmers from having profits and spending money, depression 
affects the entire nation. If the income of the rual half of 
America is prosperous, there are eager buyers for the products 
of the urban industries, employment runs high, and the whole 
nation flourishes. The cities cannot afford to be misled into 
destroying tariff protection for agriculture. They will pay 
high for making such a mistake. 

Agriculture creates an endless flow of new wealth for 
America out of the soil and air, the rain and sun. Each year 
agriculture does it again. Half of America lives on the 
new farm dollars, first hand or second hand. No one can 
estimate the beneficial economic lifting force of the third and 
fourth and seventh turn of those dollars. Agriculture pos- 
sesses the power to energize American prosperity. Let us 


never permit a foreign economic invasion to paralyze that 
power ! 





Democrat, but as an American, seeking to promote the wel- 
fare of my country and the enduring happiness of her people. 

As we assemble here, evil forces stalk across the stage of 
human affairs whose power must be annihilated lest the 
whole course of civilization be reversed and mankind be 
reconsigned to the miseries of total slavery. 

In such a posture we must rise above the level of the petty 
and the inconsequential. 
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We must look beyond the horizon of temporary expedients 
and contemplate the larger opportunity and the larger 
challenge. 

Eleven years ago, standing before an eager and distraught 
multitude, a new President of this republic was heard to 
say: “This generation of Americans has a rendezvous with 
destiny.” 

Some of those who listened looked upon it as a handsome 
figure of speech uttered in the course of an inaugural address. 

The speaker perhaps was thinking of our domestic prob- 
lems chiefly, then in utter chaos: and disorder; thinking of 
the sixteen millions whose feet were treading upon the un- 
responsive pavements in town and city, seeking work; think- 
ing of the anxious eyes and hungry mouths of women and 
children; thinking of the toilers in the fields who dare to 
cope with nature and her seasons to feed and clothe the 
world; thinking of the incemparably low prices marking the 
reward of the nation’s farmers; of burned crops and mount- 
ing debts and unpaid mortgages, and dried-up credit and 
broken promises quadrennially made by those who had the 
power but not the will to keep them. 

Perhaps he thought also of the smokeless smokestacks and 
the silent wheels of industry; of our lost traffic with the 
nations of the world; of the motionless turbines of our 
merchant marine, tied up in harbors for lack of cargoes; of 
the billions lost by innocent investors in the speculative orgy 
fostered and inspired from the portals of the Treasury by 
“the greatest Secretary since Alexander Hamilton”; of the 
collapse of our financial institutions, the loss of other billions 
of the people’s deposits and the loss of their faith and con- 
fidence in these institutions. 

In all likelihood he saw the insecurity of old age, the 
hazards of sickness and unemployment, the sordid record of 
financiai exploitation among our neighbors in the Western 
World under the alliterative aegis of dollar diplomacy, and 
the fear and suspicion and hatred that policy had inspired. 

He saw the wasting soil reserves washing to the sea; the 
idle natural resources of the nation unharnessed for the use 
of man; the devastating floods destroying life and property 
and uprooting the happiness of whole communities and 
valleys. 

Looking across two oceans, proclaimed by some as the 
unassailable fortresses of our protection and security, he 
beheld the beginnings of Japanese aggression in Asia and 
the rise to power of Adolf Hitler in Europe. 

Surveying these national and world perplexities, is it 
strange that this dauntless man uttered the prophetic sen- 
tence, “This generation of Americans has a rendezvous with 
destiny ? 

“What a destiny! What a rendezvous!” 

Centering his searching mind and great abilities upon our 
own domestic problems, he restored our financial institu- 
tions; strengthened them beyond any previous stability; and 
rekindled the people’s confidence in them to the end that 
today they hold larger deposits of their funds than at any 
other time in their history. 

He built anew the basis of agricultural prosperity, restored 
the farmer’s credit, lowered his interest rates, electrified 
his homes, lifted a portion of the drudgery from the backs 
of housewives, organized a program of soil conservation, ex- 
panded the field for the use of agricultural products, in- 
creased the annual income of farmers by more than 300 per 
cent, and contributed more to the stability of farm life in 
America than was ever before accomplished in three times 
the length of time, if ever at all. 

While the war has brought hardships to farm life, those 
strides made by agriculture under the guidance of this man 
of whom I speak laid the foundations for the magnificent 
contributions being made by the farmers and their families 


to the victory we shall ere long achieve against our enemies 
and the enemies of all freedom. 

In his address from this platform three weeks ago the 
Governor of California asserted that under this administra- 
tion the farmer works all day and keeps books all night. 

He paid to this administration an unintentional compli- 
ment. For under the administration of its predecessor the 
farmer worked all day and worked all night and had no 
books to keep; or, if he kept any at all he made his entries 
in the crimson liquid of bankruptcy and despair. 

Truly enough, he keeps books now, and he makes his 
entries in the jet-black liquid of cancelled mortgages and 
saving deposits and improved farms and war bonds. 

The man of whom I speak set in motion the machinery 
for the employment of the idle. In four years he reduced 
unemployment from sixteen millions to less than ten. And 
in four more years to less than six millions. 

Three weeks ago, from this platform, the nominee of the 
Republican convention complained with glee that this ad- 
ministration had not solved completely the unemployment 
problem. 

He should have said with greater frankness that this 
administration did not create but inherited that problem 
from the administration of his own political mentor, guide 
and counselor; that neither that administration nor any of 
its apologists then or since have ever offered a sane or 
understandable remedy for the chronic malady which they 
bequeathed to the American economic system. 

In addition to the reduction of unemployment, this Demo- 
cratic administration gave to labor the boon of collective 
bargaining, the reassuring balance wheel of minimum wages 
and maximum hours, the stimulating guarantee of unemploy- 
ment insurance and compensation, the tardy inauguration of 
old-age subsistence and the abolition of child labor. 

Under the driving power of the head of this administra- 
tion, the market for securities was made a safe and honest 
place for the transaction of business, and the small home 
owner was saved from eviction and enabled to preserve the 
tradition of his vine and fig tree. 

For the sordid emblem of the dollar on the escutcheon 
of our diplomatic relations he substituted the symbol of the 
good neighbor. 

For the log-rolling, corrupt methods of tariff legislation 
he substituted mutual trade agreements, restoring to a ma- 
terial extent the natural flow of commerce with other nations. 

By these and other great measures of similar importance 
the American people, the American economic system and 
the American conception and way of life were fortified for 
the impact of war and the defense of our land. 

What will our opponents do with this modern vehicle we 
have created? They have not said. Having neither the 
foresight nor the creative genius to conceive or construct it, 
they now admit the virtue of most of it, but say thev could 
have done it better if they had thought of it and known how. 

Their platform looks in all directions and sees nothing. 
It is like the exhortation of the devout minister who con- 
cluded as follows a sermon on “sin’’: 

“T say unto you, brethren, repent of your sins, more or 
less. 

“Ask forgiveness, in a measure; or you will be damned, 
to some extent.” 

Before this gloomy prospect the baffled intellect must 
pause and kneel for guidance and direction. 

To one intelligent observer it is “the pattern for chaos.” 
To another it is “the tired old platform.” To nobody is it 
either the “substance of things hoped for, or the evidence 
of things unseen.” 

Against this nebulous Milky Way we shall present a 
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record of constructive accomplishment unique in American 
history. 

We shall present a candidate who inspired and guided 
and drove that record to certain consummation. 

We shall present a candidate who not only traveled but 
constructed the highway which leads to a fuller and hap- 
pier life. 

When the new foundations for this sounder American 
economy were advancing toward completion, disorder was 
on its way in other parts of the world. Fear began to grip 
the hearts of millions who remembered or learned the tragic 
horrors of the last world conflict. 

The cloud which at first seemed but a fleck upon the rim 
of heaven grew until it covered the earth with its fore- 
bodings and obscured the sun of man’ hopes for peace 
and life. 

The past rose before us like a nightmare. We heard the 
sound of preparation and the noise of boisterous drums. We 
saw hundreds of assemblages and heard the raucous voice of 
the diabolical agitator across the sea. 

In all of this, though the domestic task was yet unfinished, 
the President of the United States saw the import of the 
gathering storm and sought to avert it. 

Through every channel of diplomacy, every weapon of 
official and personal persuasion, every resort to logic and 
reason, he appealed to egocentric and distorted minds to 
forego the butchery of another world war, another selfish 
and ambitious design upon the peace of nations, another 
reversion to the barbarism of the dark ages, multiplied a 
thousand times. 

And he appealed to his own country not to dwell too 
long in a fool's paradise; not to indulge the fancy that we 
could be safe from the fires that might consume other peoples. 

For this foresight and forthrightness he was denounced 
as a warmonger, and assailed as the friend of the war 
profiteer; and he became the object of partisan and personal 
villification like unto that from which Washington suffered 
and which Lincoln endured. 

Whose was the voice then that cried from the wilderness ? 
Who became the major prophet—the man who saw and 
warned the people against approaching danger, or those who 
fulminated their jeremiads against him because he had the 
clarity of vision to see and the courage to proclaim our pro- 
found interest in the world’s developments ? 

When the treachery of Pearl Harbor came we were not 
ready. ‘The shock of it blasted us from our complacency, 
as the previous shock of Hitler’s attack on Europe blasted 
his neighbors out of theirs. 

No democracy is ever ready for war at the drop of a hat. 
That is true of Europe and Asia, no less than of America. 
And because the people themselves who live in those democ- 
racies have not wanted war, because they believed in the good 
faith of treaties made to prevent war, they were unwilling 
to believe that war would come or to be ready for it. 

Thus happened the world’s narrow escape from complete 
and bitter subjugation. 

But war came nevertheless to Asia, to Europe and to 
America. And though unready for it when it came, we have 
vone farther and faster, and with more profound temporary 
readjustments in our lives than was ever true of any other 
nation in the whole history of nations. 

Our industry, our labor, our agriculture, our finances, our 
manpower, .our homes, yea, the moral and spiritual fiber of 
a mighty people have all been fused into an irresistible 
stream whose momentum will drive the war lords of the 
Nazi and the Nipponese back into the war hatchery from 
which they were spewed to become the world’s supreme 
scourge. 

We have raised and trained, and through these agencies 


have equipped, the ablest fighting force that ever flew the 
sky, sailed the sea or marched beneath a banner. 

In order to pay in part for this titanic effort the American 
people are paying in taxes into the Treasury of the United 
States annually six billion dollars more than their total 
income from all sources in 1932, and have left in their 
pockets more than a hundred billion dollars with which to 
buy the bonds of their Government and meet the other obli- 
gations of a nation and a people. 

On all of the battle fronts these efforts, these gifts of blood 
and treasure, are being justified and sanctified by the in- 
comparable bravery which brings glory everywhere and vic- 
tory ever nearer to our cause. 

But we are told by the nominee of our opponents that those 
in charge of our Government have grown old and tired in 
office and that they are young and fresh. 

Life is not measured by figures on a dial. 

This Administration and the Democratic party have done 
more for the youth of America than was ever done before by 
any combination of administrations or political parties. 

In this struggle to emancipate humanity, men and women 
of all ages, political beliefs, religions, races, colors and con- 
ditions have the power and the obligation to serve, and they 
are serving in every imaginable capacity. 

None of those who are in charge of the Government of 
the United States are as old as the Old Guard which domi- 
nated the convention which met in this place three weeks ago. 

The President of the United States has not been the head 
of this Government as long as the Generalissimo has been 
head of the Chinese Government, or as long as Josef Stalin 
has been head of the Russian Government, or as long as 
Winston Churchill has held high office in the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet with what dismay and consternation would the people 
of America receive news that any or all of these had been 
banished from office by the people of their respective 
countries! 

In this hour of tragedy, when the lives of innocent men, 
women and children all over the world hang in the balance; 
when blood and treasure beyond calculation are being poured 
out to save civilization; when hearts and minds and tongues 
that think and feel and speak in every language cry out for 
peace and deliverance and the leadership of experience in 
war and in its aftermath, no birth certificate, whether in- 
scribed on the crisp new page of the latest volume of vital 
statistics, or whether it is slightly faded from longer use and 
service, can or will constitute the prime qualification for the 
Presidency of these United States. 

Shakespeare must have had our opponents in mind when 
he said: “Heat not a furnace for thy foe that it do not singe 
thyself.” 

In their platform, and thus far in their public statements, 
they have attempted to compromise the convictions of Willkie 
with the underground of isolationism. They neither take the 
ground nor abandon it. They neither fly nor light. They 
hover. 

The Democratic party goes before the American people 
on its record, and it will not become a fugitive from the 
truth. 

It has pushed outward the frontiers of enterprise, enlarged 
the boundaries of human endeavor, quickened the spirit of 
the man who earns his bread by the sweat of his face and 
opened new routes to the hopes of mankind. 

Democracy knows that in a free land there are some things 
never to be tolerated, and one of them is intolerance. 

Democracy must make mistakes. Ours has been no excep- 
tion to this rule, and we freely admit that we have made 
them. 

But all progress among men is a residuum of a multitude 
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of mistakes. Only through error does man or nation come 
to know the truth. And how often have we come to realize 
in this administration that questions once objects of great 
debate and controversy are now accepted as indisputable 
facts. We must preserve the continuity of democracy by 
bringing together the experiences of yesterday and tasks of 
today and the aspirations of tomorrow. 

We know that in our struggle as a people through the 
years we have kept this ideal before us, and it is our beacon 
light today. 

Though we do not know the day or the hour when it will 
come, we know that the sum total of all our past and present 
devotions will bring success to the cause of justice in the 
war and peace and healing to the souls of men when it is over. 

Already we are preparing for the return of our national 
economy to the practices and conditions of peace. 

Already we are laying the solid groundwork for the de- 
mobilization of men and materials and plants and for their 
gainful employment in private enterprise. 

Already we have provided for the just and helpful transi- 
tion of men and women in the service; for the education, 
rehabilitation and compensation of those who bear the heat of 
battle and for their dependents; for the reintegration of men 
and women and industrial and agricultural enterprises into 
the jobs and activities of post-war readjustments. 

We propose to create no economic stalmate which will 
make it necessary for men and women in the service to march 
on Washington to petition the government under the Consti- 
tution, only to be driven out with the very instruments with 
which they have saved the nation. 

Already the foundations for victory; for a just, honorable 
and durable peace, and for the organization of the world 
for peace when its organization for war is no longer needed, 
have been set deep in the soil of the United Nations. 

Already the American people have made up their minds 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom ; that it will not seek to avoid its solemn responsibilities 
in the family of nations, and that it shall pledge its experi- 
ence, influence, and cooperation to the end that no other 
generation shall be driven through the slaughterhouse 
through which this one is passing in order that human liberty 
may be preserved. 

Under whose leadership have these things moved forward 
to accomplishment ? 

Under whose leadership? Have we as a nation marched 
from the valley of depression to the peak of national well- 
being ? 

Under whose guiding hand have we made the long journey 
from military impotence to power unrivalled in human 
history ? 


Whose hand has moved the throttle of our productive 
engine ? 

Whose touch at the pilot’s wheel has steered our stately 
ship through the treacherous waters of international contro- 
versy and intrigue, and brings us now within sight of the 
harbor and its impregnable shores? 

Whose name among all the millions of dejected and dis- 
heartened men and women stands today as the symbol of 
freedom and deliverance? 

I have not always agreed with this man who has been 
honored beyond his fellows. Though recognizing his more 
intimate knowledge and greater responsibility, I have on 
occasion found myself in disagreement with him over the 
substance or the method of some course of action in which 
we were concerned. Under similar conditions again I would 
not feel at liberty to pursue a different course. 

But it is one thing to differ from a friend, though he be 
President, on some course of action that seems fundamental. 

It is quite another thing to discard, or seem to discard, a 
leadership unsurpassed if ever equalled in the annals of 
American history, or to repudiate a record of achievement 
in national and international affairs so amazing and success- 
ful that his friends proclaim it and his enemies dare not 
threaten it with destruction. 

Like all true believers in liberty, the President fights, and 
has always fought, not doggedly for opinions but for the 
right to entertain and express them. 

From time to time my views may change. In the light 
of broader knowledge or modified conditions my opinions 
may be altered. So may his. We both fight now and have 
all our lives fought for the right to harbor our opinions, to 
express and defend them and to change them when convinced 
of error. 

This is the essence of democracy. It was this conception 
of democracy which made Jefferson the premier among the 
defenders of freedom of thought, of the press, of education, 
of speech and religion. 

It is this atmosphere of freedom that gives validity to the 
immortal words of Voltaire to Helvetius: 

“T wholly disapprove of what you say, but will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 

Because I believe in these eternal truths, and because they 
have been the sheet-anchor of his faith and the guide-posts 
of his conduct in public and in private station, I present to 
this assembly for the office of President of these United States 
the name of one who is endowed with the intellectual bold- 
ness of Thomas Jefferson, the indomitable courage of Andrew 
Jackson, the faith and patience of Abraham Lincoln, the 
rugged integrity of Grover Cleveland, and the scholarly 
vision of Woodrow Wilson—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


“That You May Hear My Voice” 


CLIQUE WILL BE EXTERMINATED 


By ADOLF HITLER, Fuehrer of Germany 
Broadcast to the German People and reported by the Federal Communications Commission, July 20, 1944 


ERMAN men and women: I do not know how many 

times an attempt on my life has been planned and 

carried out. If I address you today I am doing so 
for two reasons: first, so that you shall hear my voice and 
know that I personally am unhurt and well and, second, so 
that you shall hear the details about a crime that has no 
equal in German history. 


An extremely small clique of ambitious, unscrupulous and 
at the same time foolish, criminally stupid, officers hatched 
a plot to remove me and, together with me, virtually to 
exterminate the staff of the German High Command. The 
bomb that was placed by Col. Graf von Stauffenberg ex- 
ploded two meters [slightly more than two yards] away 
from me on my right side. It wounded very seriously a 
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number of my dear collaborators. One of them has died. 


I personally am entirely unhurt apart from negligible grazes, 
bruises or burns. 

This I consider to be confirmation of the task given to me 
by Providence to continue in pursuit of the aim of my life, 
as I have done hitherto. For | may solemnly admit before 
the whole nation that since the day | moved into the Wil- 
helmstrasse I have been imbued with one thought only: to 
de my duty to the best of my knowledge and ability. Also 
since it became clear to me that war was inevitable and 
could no longer be postponed I lived practically only in work 
and worry throughout countless days and sleepless nights. 

At an hour in which the German army is waging a very 
hard struggle there has appeared in Germany a very small 
group, similar to that in Italy, that believed that it could 
thriist a dagger into our back as it did in 1918. But this 
time they have made a very great mistake. The assertion of 
these usurpers that | was no longer alive is disproved at this 
moment, as I am talking to you, my dear German fellow- 
countrymen. ‘The circle that comprises these usurpers is 
extremely small. It has nothing to do with the German 
armed forces, and particularly nothing with the German 
army. 


Himmhter Mape Home COMMANDER 


It is a very small clique of criminal elements, which will 
now be exterminated quite mercilessly. 

| order, therefore, at this moment that no civilian author- 
ity has to accept any order from an authority that these 
usurpers arrogantly assume. Secondly, that no military au- 
thority and no leader of troops and no soldier should obey 
any order by these usurpers; that on the contrary everyone 
is in duty bound either to arrest a person bearing or issuing 
such an order or to kill him immediately if he offers re- 
sistance. 

To create order at last, I have appointed Reich Minister 
Himmler to be commander of the army at home. Into the 
General Statt | have called Colonel General Guderian to 


replace the chief of the General Staff, who had to retire for 
health reasons, and I have summoned another proved leader 
of the eastern front to be his assistant. In all other Reich 
authorities there is no change. 


ATTEMPTS AT SABOTAGE 


I am convinced that by stamping out this very small clique 
of traitors and conspirators we will now at last create that 
atmosphere in the rear, at home, that the fighting front 
needs, for it is impossible that in the front line hundreds of 
thousands and millions of honest men offer their utmost, 
while at home a very smell clique of miserable, ambitious 
types constantly attempts to sabotage this. 

This time we will settle accounts in such a manner as we 
National Socialists are wont. 

I am convinced that every decent officer and every brave 
soldier will understand at this hour what fate would have 
overtaken Germany if the attempt today had succeeded. 
Only very few, perhaps, are capable of visualizing the con- 
sequences. I myself thank providence and the Lord, not be- 
cause I have been spared—my life is only care and work 
for my people—I thank them that I shall be allowed in the 
future also to carry this burden and to carry on with my work 
to the best of my abilities, as 1 have to answer for it with 
my conscience and before my conscience. 

Therefore every German, whoever he may be, has a duty 
(shouting) to counter these elements at once and with ruth- 
less determination and either to arrest them at once or— 
should they offer resistance anywhere—to wipe them out at 
once. Appropriate orders have been issued to all troops. 
They are being strictly carried out with the obedience typical 
of the Germany Army. 

Once more I may greet with joy especially you, my old 
fighting comrades, now that I have been again spared a fate 
that did not contain horrors for me personally, but that 
would have brought horror over the German people. But 
we also see here a clear sign of providence that I must carry 
on with my work and that I shall carry on with it. 


Freedom Cannot Be Inherited 


“WE ARE THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY” 
By HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, National Committeewoman from California 
Delivered before Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Iil., July 20, 1944 


E the people are engaged in an enterprise of free- 

dom. We turn our attention in the midst of a 

global war to a national election. No nation that 
had lost any part of freedom could engage in an election. 
No nation, not free, would be having this convention, or 
could have held the convention which took place here three 
weeks ago. 

We the people know tonight, proudly and triumphantly, 
that ours is a free land, and no motivated part of us can 
tell us otherwise. At this hour our freedom brings high 
responsibility. The people of America cannot afford to make 
a mistake. We cannot afford to endanger our future by 
muddy thinking or limited vision. 

We are a free people. But freedom is not something that 
can be inherited—taken from the shoulders of one genera- 
tion and placed on the shoulders of another. We must earn 
freedom so that we may prize it—know when it is in 
jeopardy, for we can lose our freedom not only from with- 
out our shores but from within ourselves. 

Freedom demands self-discipline, sacrifices and a high 


choice of leadership. Freedom demands daily intelligence 
and moral tests of people who would enjoy its glorious bless- 
ings. The two-party system is the American device by 
which those tests are posed most severely for us. We cherish 
that system. In this year of years we welcome that test. 

Tonight we will select the man who as President of 
these United States for the next four years will have greater 
responsibilities than any other man has ever had. 

As commander in chief of the armed forces the next 
President will have enormous influence in bringing the war 
to complete victory. As the head of the nation, charged by 
the Constitution with the conduct of foreign affairs, he 
will have more influence on the peace terms than any other 
person in this world. As Chief Executive he will be re- 
quired to take the lead in shaping domestic affairs during the 
period of demobilization and after. 


Cais For ExperigNCED MAN 


We must not commit the lives and the future of the 
American people to inexperience and negation. 
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We must have a man—broad visioned—one who is wholly 
capable and entirely familiar with the intricate and multi- 
tudinous problems that must be met and solved in wartime. 
We must have a man of high ability to deal with the great 
problems of diplomacy—to sit with the representatives of 
the nations of the world on familiar and confident terms. 
We must choose a humanitarian with practical and proven 
plans, for insuring a post-war period of high production and 
equitable distribution. 

We the people want no bread lines as a result of the peace 
we all long for. 

We want the man whose every act over twelve years 
shows that he hates and loathes bread lines with every fiber 
of his being. We want the man who has taken more con- 
centrated abuse from the few than any other man in Ameri- 
can history, because he has refused to consign any part of 
the American people to poverty. 

Here, tonight, we are keenly aware of our men and women 
on battle fronts all over the world. We have in our hearts 
the deepest gratitude for their sacrifices. 

We are of stern determination to give each and every 
one of them not just lip service but full opportunity for 
rehabilitation, for education, for jobs, for advancement, in 
a full and happy life when this war is over. 

We each see our own, you and I, the ones we love best, 
in relation to this war. There is scarcely a home across the 
length and breadth of this country that has not been touched 
by it. But you belittle your son, your daughter, your husband 
and I belittle my husband and we imperil our children unless 
we see our dear ones now serving overseas in relation to 
their country, their world, their future. 

It is with this future in mind that this convention makes 
its choice tonight. 


Praises EFFICIENT ARMY 


We know that this country, mindful of the quickening 
pulse of social change the world over, will choose a Presi- 
dent who will lead us to a fuller and richer life. 

We know this because we are the party of the people. 
The Democratic party has no interests apart from the inter- 
ests of the American people. It has no interests apart from 
the interests of the American soldiers—the millions of Ameri- 
can workers—and of American business. 

There is no conflict between what the Democratic party 
wants and what the majority of the people of America want, 
for they want the same. 

America wanted an efficient army. Ours is the best 
equipped army ever sent into battle; ours is the best clothed 
army ever sent into battle; ours is the best cared for army 
ever sent into battle. The reason is short, simple and clear. 
This Administration has no interests apart from the fighting 
sons, daughters, fathers and mothers of America. 

This is the first of America’s wars in which there has not 
been a scandalous inflation. This Administration has no in- 
terest in run-away prices, because the Democratic party has 
no interest apart from the people who must pay the prices 
for food, clothing and shelter. 

This Administration is the instrument of the people. It 
has been forged by them in three successive campaigns, as 
their tool for obtaining what they want—what they need— 
what they must have in order to live. 

The people of America have made the Democratic party 
as they have made the railroads and the highways, the 
bridges and the tall buildings of America. They have made 
the Democratic party to conserve their heritage. 

The Democratic party is the true conservative party. We 
have conserved hope and ambition in the hearts of our people. 

We are the conservative party. We have conserved the 


skills of their hands. We have husbanded our natural re- 
sources. We have saved millions of homes and farms from 
foreclosure and conserved the family stake in democracy. 


Cites Party ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


We have rescued banks and trust companies, insured crops 
and people’s savings. We have built schools. We have checked 
the flooding rivers and turned them into power. 

We have begun a program to free men and women from 
the constant nagging fear of unemployment, sickness, acci- 
dent—and the dread of insecure old age. 

We have turned a once isolated, flood-ravished, poverty- 
stricken valley, the home of four and a half million people, 
into what is now a productive, happy place to live—the 
Tennessee River Valley. 

We have replanted the forest, refertilized the soil. Ours 
is the conservative party. 

We have guarded children, protected them by labor laws, 
planned school-lunch programs, provided clinics. Our is the 
conservative party. 

Ours is the party that has created laws which have given 
dignity and protection to tne working men and women of 
this country. 

Ours is the party that has made the individual aware of 
the need for his participation in a true democracy. We are 
the conservative party. 

We have conserved the people’s faith in a people's gov- 
ernment—democracy. 

Because we are the conservative party, we reject the hazy 
Republican dream that this country can get along with its 
government dismantled, its housing programs destroyed, its 
wage and price controls thrown out the window. The Re- 
publican leaders are the dreamers. They have no contact 
with the people or with the realities of their wants and 
needs. 

Their program is a dream, a nightmare of muddle and 
confusion. In their bankruptcy they have turned to this 
dream because they have nothing to offer in their platform 
except a series of contradictions, and what the Bible calls 
“wicked imaginations.”” What interests us are the dreams 
of the young men and women of America for jobs, for 
homes, for families—and we are determined to make these 
dreams a reality. 


ASSAILS REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


It is because the Democratic party has no ambitions apart 
from the ambitions of the American people that we disdain 
to talk to you in contradictory terms or what is known as 
double talk. 

The Republican candidate has pledged himself to carry 
to Japan a defeat so crushing and complete that every last 
man among them will know that he has been beaten. 

And at the same time the Republican platform does not 
indicate by a single line or a single word that there is any 
need for further war sacrifice. 

That is double talk. 

The Republican party has pledged itself to reduce taxes 
to the normal expenditures of government as soon as the 
war ends and also has pledged itself to reduce the national 
debt. It has not explained how taxes and debt can be so 
reduced at the same time. That is double talk. 

The Republican party has pledged itself to support farm 
prices, but in the same breath tells the farmers that Federal 
subsidies are un-American. That is double talk. - 

The Republican leadership demands that barriers to world 
trade be reduced, and also that foreign goods be kept out 
of this country. And that is double talk. 
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‘The Republican leadership declares that we need vigorous 
young men in Washington, because of the hard jobs that lie 
ahead, and it also declares that Washington is going to have 
nothing to do when this war is over. All government will 
be returned to the States. And that is double talk. 

The Republican party declares that it is the party of 
the Constitution, but its nominee declares that he will not 
participate in the active management of the war. 

This thoughtless and inept argument ignores the fact that 
our founding fathers carefully provided for civilian control 
of the military as the only possible safeguard of democratic 
life. The Constitution gave the people the right to elect 
a civilian commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 


More Dousie TALK 


Yet the Republican nominee runs for the office of com- 
mander-in-chief on the solemn pledge that if elected he will 
not fulfill his duties. ‘That is double talk. 

In the early days of the war when the choice of the top 
positions of the armed forces had to be made, when the 
choice of theaters in which to concentrate our effectivéness 
had to be made, the Republican leaders complained that the 
war was being managed poorly by our Commander-in-Chief. 

Now that we are on the threshold of victory, now that 
every military fact in the world testifies to the magnificence 
with which President Roosevelt has performed his duties as 
Commander-in-Chief, the Republicans have changed their 
arguments, and their tune is now that the American armies 
and navies need no commander-in-chief and that the war 
will run itself. And that is more double talk. 

The leadership of the Republican party, lacking sufficient 
vision and stature, has made a miserable attempt to discredit 
President Roosevelt's work in flying personally to the far 
places of the world . to sit down with the heads of the 
British, Chinese and Russian states. These conferences, 
which have built mutual respect and confidence between our 
President and other leaders of the United Nations have been 
the greatest demonstration in history of working unity on 
the part of the peoples of this world—a unity and under- 
standing that will prove to be the foundation for action to 
prevent future wars. 

The Republican nominee implies that he will participate 
in no such conferences. He declares that he will delegate 


the conduct of foreign policy to a secretary whose name we 
do not even know. It is the President, however, under the 
American Constitution, who is responsible for foreign policy. 
He is responsible to the people. Once again the Republican 
candidate seeks to divest himself of a duty. 

The reason, of course, for the Republican attempt to divest 
the office of the Presidency of these vital Constitutional 
duties: is clear. The Republican leaders realize that the 
people of America suspect that the Republican candidate is 
not properly equipped for the tremendous tasks ahead. 


No Secret ASPIRATIONS 


The Republican leaders realize that the people of America 
know that President Roosevelt has shown himself to be 
equal to such tasks and all emergencies. 

The powers of leadership, vision and statesmanship of 
President Roosevelt are universally recognized. 

Whoever becomes President succeeds in doing so because 
he has won the confidence of a majority of the voters re- 
gardless of party. There aren’t enough Democrats to elect 
a President—nor are there enough Republicans to do so. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt has been elected President for 
three successive terms—and each time the Republicans have 
helped to put him in office. 

The last three elections have shown that the Democratic 
party has been the best friend the Republican rank and file 
voter has ever had: He knows it and he has voted ac- 
cordingly. 

And that, again, is because he knows that the Democratic 
party has no secret aspirations of its own—it has no private 
goals which are different from the goals of the American 
people. 

Every program of our administration has been one for all 
of America; every bit of social legislation we have favored 
has been designed to help Americans on the basis of their 
need. 

Never before in American history have the people of both 
parties been so long united on one man. They have been 
united in support of Franklin Delano Rooseveii, who be- 
lieves the wealth of a nation is its people; and the people 
will elect him again because they know that he has no am- 
bition that is not for all of America. 


The Significance of Foreign Trade 


THE MUTUAL DEPENDENCY OF NATIONS AND PEOPLES 
By H. HUMANN, Representative, Banco Nacional de Mexico, 8. A., Chairman of the Postwar World Trade Planning 


Committee, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Delivered at a Foreign Trade Week Luncheon in Los Angeles, Calif., May 23, 1944 


DON’T think anyone can appreciate the significance 

of Foreign Trade Week until they fully realize the 

true significance of Foreign Trade itself—the degree to 
which Foreign Trade affects every moment of our lives. 
‘That may sound to you like a strong statement. But let 
us see, 

Let us go back to your homes. Take down from your 
kitchen shelves every article that is made or packaged from 
articles we must import. Then you must take down every 
container that is made of tin, take down every bottle that 
is stoppered in whole or in part with cork or which is capped 
with tin. Take down every article that has been sweetened 


with sugar, flavored with natural flavorings, or spiced with 
natural spices. You must take down the cocoa, the chocolate, 
the tea, and the coffee. You won’t have much left. 

What about the mahogany and other hardwoods in your 
furnishings—the great percentage of wool in your carpets 
and rugs and upholsterings; to say nothing of the clothes 
you wear. What of the leather in your belts and shoes? 
Do we produce all of our requirements of these? We do not. 

What of the soap with which you wash or shave? The 
cosmetics with which your women adorn themselves? Are 
not both these items made of imported coconut oil, palm 
kernel oil and oils from other nuts and seeds? 
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Surely, the greatest advance in civilization was achieved 
during the machine age. Particularly in the past number of 
years of the extraordinary development of machinery itself. 
A development made possible by steel—hard steel. Yet no 
industrialized nation in the world produces a substantial 
part of the tungsten, the antimony, the chrome and the man- 
ganese which must be added to iron to make hard steel. Not 
even ourselves, the greatest industrialized nation in the world, 
and ranking high in resources, for we must import on the 
average more than half our requirements of this nature. 

During our present generation, yours and mine, we have 
passed with a whoop and a hurrah in motive power from 
the steam age into the age of electricity. The whoop and 
the hurrah was furnished by the advertising profession in 
order to load us down with electrical gadgets. So now we 
begin the day by mixing, cooking our foods, percolating our 
coffee, and burning our toast with electricity. We shave, 
clean our houses, wash our clothes and dishes, and preserve 
our foods with electricity. We travel, whether by automo- 
bile, plane, car, train, or boat, with the aid of electricity. 
We plant, harvest and process our foods; we make every- 
thing we use or wear with the aid of electricity. The radio 
and motion picture—essentially products of electricity—en- 
tertain or amuse, or annoy us. And, finally, we end the 
day by turning out the electric light. Truly, we are in the 
age of electricity. An age which was made possible, how- 
ever, only when the one article was discovered which had the 
requisite qualities of flexibility, insulation and resistance to 
heat required by the modern high-speed electric motor which 
in itself is the key to the electric age. An article called 
Split Mica, and of which no industrialized nation produces 
more than a small fraction of its normal requirements. In 
fact, 70% comes from India, and most of the balance from 
nations of Latin America. 

No nation today, then, no people are self-sufficient. In 
fact so great is the mutual dependency that it is no longer 
possible for any nation to be prosperous—fully employed— 
when depending solely upon domestic activity and demand. 
On the contrary, the greatest era of prosperity and of maxi- 
mum employment within nations occur only in those periods 
of greatest exchange of goods and products between nations. 
The high water marks in the flow of Foreign Trade. 

And as this applies to nations, surely it applies to Los 
Angeles as a part of our nation. It thereby points inescapably 
to the fact that we must develop in this area to a greater 
factor in Foreign Trade than ever before, as one of the 
answers to the unemployment problem with which we shall 
be confronted with the coming of Peace. 

But, you say, these are the material things, and after all 
there is more to life than these. What of the intellectual and 
spiritual satisfactions for which our minds and souls crave? 

Intellectual? Was it not in fact the Phoenician foreign 
trader, venturing out into the unknown of his world, hugging 
the shores of the Mediterranean in small barks in search of 
trade, who discovered the alphabet? Did they not bring it 
to Greece, who in turn exploited this discovery into their 
great contribution to the advancement of civilization—the 
invention of writing with an alphabet? Was it not com- 
mercial Holland and commercial England who, during the 
heights of their commercial glory, made possible only, mind 
you, by the great percentage of their foreign trade—was it 
not they who gave to the world the Universities at Leyden, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and thus set the pace in education 
for the rest of the world to follow? What of the back- 
ground, the source of wealth, of those who helped found 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Cornell ? 

Spiritual? Whether you believe in it or not, the fact 
remains that one of the greatest philosophical discoveries in 


modern civilization was the Christian Religion. Yet it un- 
doubtedly would have remained a localized sect or ism, 
localized to the community in which worked the Carpenter, 
Jesus of Nazareth, had it not been for the Thessalonian 
foreign traders, whose vessels were used by the Disciples of 
Christ to spread the Word among the surrounding nations 
and peoples, and thus started the sweep of Christianity 
throughout the world. 

And ‘so, gentlemen, has it been through the ages, the in- 
terchange of ideas among peoples through the mechanism of 
World Trade. ; 

One significance, then, of Foreign Trade Week is that 
once a year we can stop and reflect, and perhaps dilate, upon 
the realization that there is no human activity or human 
effort, physical, intellectual or spiritual that has not felt 
directly or indirectly the beneficial effects of Foreign Trade 
from the earliest tribal days to the highly complex civiliza- 
tion which is ours of today. 

To a complex civilization wherein no nation, no people 
are self-sufficient. Wherein all are dependent upon each 
other for the benefits of modern civilization. Benefits which 
in former days were priceless, reserved for the few, but now 
have been brought within the reach of all, regardless of 
where, of race, of color, of creed, or of economic status. 

There is another significance which was emphasized last 
year, as it has been this year, and unfortunately may be 
next year—a significance made more realistic by the fact 
that here in this room we sit with the representatives of 
the United Nations. United Nations? United in what? 
United in the fight for the supremacy of a great principle. 
The second great philosophical development of modern 
times. The principle of Democracy. Not alone in govern- 
ment. No. For in true Democracy government should play 
always a minor role. But Democracy in industry, in agri- 
culture, in finance, in religion, in education, in the arts. A 
philosophy of life which is based upon the fundamental right 
of every individual to liberty of action. To work, to save, 
to grow, to think, to speak, to write, to worship. A Democ- 
racy, then, that is based upon individual enterprise, private 
initiative; but not forgetting social justice, economic jus- 
tice for all. 

And one of these days in the not too distant future, more 
representatives of the United Nations will be sitting at the 
Peace Table—as Victors—and they will be confronted with 
the great responsibility of putting our world house in order 
to permit the exercise of this great principle of Democracy 
throughout all the world. They will be confronted with 
the problems of money, international exchange, of trade 
barriers, tariffs, and subsidies. Of freedom of the air and 
freedom of the seas. 

And what is the fundamental basis of all these problems, 
the common root from which they stem? It is the realiza- 
tion of the mutual dependency of nations and peoples upon 
each other. The realization of their inalienable right to 
produce and to be entitled to the use of their own material 
resources to build up their own national wealth. Their 
inherent right to process these resources by their own manu- 
factures—if they choose—to add to their respective pur- 
chasing powers. The right to have access to world markets 
to exchange their products or their manufactures for those 
of other lands and which they themselves do not produce. 
The fundamental problem, then, the overall problem with 
which they will be confronted is to assure the interchange 
of goods and ideas through unrestricted World Trade for 
the everlasting benefit and the continued advancement of 
all of the peoples of all of the world. 

Right there, gentlemen, in that realization is the true 
significance of Foreign Trade and Foreign Trade Week. 
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The Challenge to Popular Education 


THE 
By EDMUND E. 


S the United Nations increase the tempo of their drive 
toward the liberation of the peoples of Europe 
and Asia, it becomes increasingly difficult to take 

our thoughts from the ancient villages of Normandy, the 
rugged Italian hills, the jungles of Burma, the broad ex- 
panses of the South Pacific and the other far places over 
the world where Americans are fighting. It is there that 
the pages of history are being dramatically turned. It is 
there that the destiny of mankind for generations to come 
is being desperately shaped. Our thoughts and feelings, our 
deepest concerns are now with our fighting men. It is with 
a sense of boundless obligation that we see with what valor 
and success they carry on. Our fondest hopes, our fervent 
prayers go out to them. 

The fact remains that those of us who cannot be at the 
front must give thought to the duties we have at home. 
‘These duties loom ever larger as it becomes evident that 
victory is now in sight. The collapse of the enemy may 
still be some time in coming. Doubtless there still is costly 
battling to be done. But it is at last reasonable to conclude 
that the outcome of the war is no longer in doubt: the United 
Nations shall win. It is therefore imperative that we lay 
plans for the peace ahead; that we foresee as far as we can 
the nature of the post-war world and also the array of forces 
that must be brought to bear if victory is to be made secure 
and constructive. 

Two quite different conceptions are employed in explain- 
ing the stupendous conflict in which the nations of the world 
are engaged. By some the war is held to be but the latest 
and most violent of the convulsions which periodically rack 
the international body politic in the maintenance of balance 
in the strength of the greater nations of the world. In short, 
the war is but a current manifestation of power politics. 
Others think of the war in another way. These hold that 
what we witness is the violent culmination of a prolonged 
and fundamental transformation of our social order. Which- 
ever of these two views is taken, it is clear enough that the 
world is undergoing a profound change. There are ample 
grounds for thinking that this is even more true socially 
than it is politically. The full significance of the fact that 
war has become total has not yet been recognized. From 
now on, peace, too, will have to be total. It is no mere 
party propaganda to say that the rest of this century will 
belong to the common man. On every hand we can observe 
a rising tide of democratic power. 

This does not mean that the world is headed toward com- 
munism. It does mean, however, that further extensions 
of effective democratic controls are in prospect. As a result 
of the tremendous social forces released by the war, the com- 
mon is going to have more to say than ever before 
respecting the type of pol litical state in which he lives, the 
form of economic system in which he produces and distributes 
the fruit of his labor, the educational system under which 
he provides for the instruction of his children, and the social 
order through which he strives to work out his destiny. 

All this is by no means ominous. We but witness the 
contemporary phase of man’s endless search for freedom and 
the satisfactions of life that only freedom can bestow. Now 
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that victory in the war is so clearly in prospect, the times 
are not for fear. Rather are they for renewed affirmation 
of strengthened democratic faith, for a new belief in the 
common man. 

But faith alone is not enough. There must be works as 
well. Still to be determined are the developments which 
will bring a sound and progressive program for the post- 
war world. ‘There is a tremendous challenge in the social 
changes that now impend, a challenge to leadership in every 
field—political, economic, social, educational, spiritual. 
With what specific ideas and ideals is this challenge to leader- 
ship in the various fields to be met? I venture to direct atten- 
tion for a while to what this question means for American 
education. 

We are gathered here as a company of educated men and 
women. Qur very presence on this occasion testifies to our 
belief in education. Some of us have just completed pro- 
grams which have required years of sacrifice and arduous 
endeavor. Others are in the midst of life-long careers in 
education. No need to tell this assemblage that education 
is a rewarding individual investment. But what of educa- 
tion as a social necessity? How strong is our conviction as 
to that? Thomas Jefferson thought of popular education as 
an indispensable condition for the maintenance of democracy. 
If that was true in his time, must it not be even more so 
today? For if the common man is to exercise more and 
more power, must he not possess those qualities of mind and 
faith and character without which the exercise of power is 
a threat to, not a guarantee of, the continued human prog- 
ress? Clearly, it is imperative that all America come to see 
the nature of the essential functioning of free education in 
a free society. 

What are the services which our popular education must 
deliver if this free country of ours is to be well served in the 
post-war world? That is the question to which I wish in 
particular to direct your attention. But first may I 
sketch very briefly the sweep of the revolution which has 
occurred in American education over the past seventy-five 
years. 

In the third quarter of the 19th century, not more than 
one American boy or girl in eight or ten actually attended 
high school. Those students who graduated from high school 
were a highly select group, exceptionally qualified and in- 
clined academically, and largely headed for the professions. 
Contrast the situation just before the war. For the country 
as a whole approximately seven of every ten of our young 
people attended high school; and, in some large communities, 
as many as nine of every ten. The secondary school as well 
as the primary in the United States is now a common school. 
Apparently it will not be long before practically our entire 
youth population will be getting education at least until the 
later teens. 

Similar changes have occurred in the spread of college 
education. Seventy-five years ago colleges were small and 
composed almost exclusively of those preparing for the 
learned professions. In 1938, the number of students in 
American colleges and universities was close to a million 
and a quarter. 
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Along with that tremendous expansion in college enrol- 
ments, came great changes in the curriculum. In 1860, study 
of the classics and mathematics constituted virtually all the 
undergraduate program. During the final quarter of the 
19th century, the newer disciplines such as science, the mod- 
ern languages, and the social studies, won places in the typi- 
cal undergraduate curriculum. The Morrill Act of 1862 
proved revolutionary in providing for the establishment of 
institutions throughout the country in which the practical 
arts should be taught. Educational offerings of much wider 
appeal were thus made available. American education at all 
levels over the past seventy-five years has been made increas- 
ingly to serve truly democratic needs. It has been a revo- 
lution in popular education unmatched in history. 

But if the extraordinary provisions for popular education 
in America are to service the essential needs of a democratic 
order certain educational outcomes .must be clearly recog- 
nized and successfully achieved. I venture to cite five of 
the most important. 

We must make education connect more directly and ex- 
plicitly. with the forthright pursuit of truth. This is true 
of education at all levels and of all types. Too many stu- 
dents move through our schools and colleges without ever 
acquiring a first hand acquaintance with what it means to 
seek truth honestly and faithfully. The experience is one 
which can be given within widely varying levels of intellec- 
tual capacity and educational endowment. The love of truth 
and the disinterested pursuit of it lie at the very heart of 
freedom. They should be cultivated assiduously through the 
work of our schools and colleges. 

We must do better than we have in imparting through for- 
mal education a widespread social understanding. We have 
been too easily satisfied with evidences of information on the 
part of our students. Information is not enough. We must 
build information into knowledge, and knowledge into un- 
derstanding. The common man must know where he is, and 
where he is going; the character of the leadership he 
is offered and the requisites of the followerships he must 
exhibit. Formal education must contribute more than it has 
to social wisdom. 

We must make education minister more effectively than 
it has to an expanding social sympathy: Mankind is being 
knit more and more closely together. We must all come to 
see more clearly the nature and force of the common bonds 


of humankind the world over. The schools and colleges, 
especially as they learn to use some of the new devices, such 
as the teaching film, can make highly important contributions 
to this end. 


We must through education give work an improved status. 
There are few things in life so rewarding as a satisfactory 
job, and few things as unprofitable as sheer idleness. Leisure 
there should be when we have learned how to use it to ad- 
vantage, but work itself should give its enduring satisfactions. 
The idea that we seek education in part to lighten our work- 
load is basically fallacious. The more education we get, the 
greater are our obligations to serve. We must develop 
through popular education a philosophy of work in which 
productive labor becomes both a duty and a privilege. It is 
a responsibility of the schools and colleges to see that satis- 
faction is taken by students in work well done. It is equally 
important that young people get a clear conception of the 
rewards that lie in honest and sustained industry, be the 
occupation high or low. 


Finally, we must in education in America come to grips 
with the everlasting moral imperatives of a free society. Our 
public schools and colleges have avoided this assignment all 
too long. Whatever may be necessary consequences of the 
complete separation of church and state, they surely do not 
entail avoidance of all moral responsibilities. 

Formal education cannot possibly be regarded as a moral 
social function. It is high time that our schools and colleges 
dealt more explicitly and responsibly with their obligations to 
moral order in American democracy. 


Such is the nature of the challenge which the changing 
world now puts to American education. How successfully 
the challenge is met is going to count momentously in the 
post-war years. May you young graduates see the challenge 
clearly, and individually and collectively resolve to meet it 
with all the powers at your command. May you love truth 
and pursue it faithfully. May you seek social understanding 
and wisdom. May you develop a widening sympathy for 
your fellow-men. May you get great and continuing satis- 
factions from honest and exacting work well done. May you 
see and respect the great moral imperatives that alone give 
human endeavor meaning and sanction. So may you, living 
as God’s children, make of the years ahead a great and re- 
warding adventure. Godspeed you one and all. 


On Account 


YOU ARE MARKED PEOPLE 


By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Delivered at Annual Swingout, Central Michigan College, June 16, 1944 


OME years ago I noticed a cartoon in one of our large 
cosmopolitan papers which pictured a young college 
graduate standing in the presence of a pompous figure 

who was characterized as the world. The world said to the 
young graduate, “You have received your A.B., now I will 
teach you the other letters of the alphabet.” The thesis that 
the young graduate is a novice who is soon to be inducted 
into the ways of the world is still with us. But, because of 
all the changes that are taking place in our form of educa- 
tion, youth is continually and continuously being inducted 
into the ways of the world. 


Generally at graduation time, youth has been told that the 
way ahead is difficult and that the world is hard-boiled and 
that our industrial society is unscrupulous in its treatment 
of all newcomers. The law of the survival of the fittest is 
mentioned as one of the basic cornerstones of our economic 
structure. 

I may surprise you in stating that I do not hold with those 
who would make you believe that the world is crude, mean 
and unscrupulous. I hold that the world, instead of being 
hard in its demands, is specific in its requirements. It re- 
quires payments on account. Such payments are requested 
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because they are necessary to the operation of an orderly and 
well administered universe. The basic laws written into the 
physical universe have parallels in all phases of living. The 


astronomer, when he predicts an eclipse, does so knowing 


that there will be no variation in that prediction provided, 
of course, he has not erred in his calculations. If an error is 
made it is the fault of the astronomer and not the fault of 
the laws of the universe. The principle of being on time is 
an unfailing trait of our physical order. 

Our social-economic order is just as specific in requesting 
that payments on account be made on time. This attitude 
I do not call hard or mean. I believe that law is necessary 
for the government of any social group. It is a friendly act 
to inform one as to the limits to which one can go. It isa 
friendly gesture to make known to another the basis of un- 
derstanding. If the conditions of a contract are not made 
known, then when the conditions of the contract are en- 
forced, one has cause for complaint. But if the conditions 
voverning a contract are made known before the contract 
is signed there can be no charge of unfairness. 

Reference has been made to the law of the survival of the 
fittest. ‘There is no denying that such a law actually exists but, 
to the eternal credit of men, it should be pointed out that 
we are forever setting up procedures and methods of soften- 
ing and off-setting the effects of the law. All of our great phil- 
anthropic movements, organizations, and foundations are 
largely tor the purpose of making the human lot a bit easier. 
A mean, cruel world would exact the last ounce and would 
demand that every comma be put in and every “i” dotted. 
We do not act that way, but we do set the requirements of 
an orderly society and hence demand that payments on 
account be made on time. 


ur society not only requires that the ordinary procedures 
of good business be followed, but in a very friendly manner 
it has made certain investments in you. It has paid on ac- 
count and it has paid on time. Of course, it can be said that 
it has done so because of a selfish motive, knowing that the 
imagination, the ability, the vigor and the ingenuity of youth 
are all required to perpetuate our social order. We can not 
deny entirely the selfish purpose back of the motives of our 
social order. In fairness, however, it should also be said 
that one of our basic endeavors has been the improvement 
of youth. 

Educationally, you have had an advance on account. Our 
country was one of the first, if not the first to make possible 
universal secondary education at public expense. We can 
point with considerable pride to the fact that the Kalamazoo 
decision established once and for all the right to use public 
funds for secondary education. From about 1850 to approxi- 
mately 1890 we organized colleges and universities all over 
this country for the purpose of not only educating for the 

ifety of the state, but also for the well being of men and 
women. Denominational colleges sprang up everywhere 
with the idea of aiding youth to find the abundant life, both 
secular and spiritual. Our government, and (1 think I can 
say without fear of contradiction), has appropriated more 
money to assist youth in all types of educational endeavors 
than any other government. We have been almost foolish 
in our total expenditures and, perhaps reckless and careless, 
but it was all for the good purpose of helping young men 
and women to live well in our world. 

Not only in the field of general education, has our society 
paid on account, but also in the fields of medicine, industry, 
social organization and religious endeavor. We today live 
as millionaires twenty-five years ago could not possibly live. 
All of this has been advanced us on account. 

In turn, we are expected to make our contribution. As 


college graduates you are marked people. The mark of edu- 
cation has been placed upon you. You never will escape 
the responsibility that now rests upon your shoulders as col- 
lege graduates. If, for some reason, you do not measure 
up to the possibilities that are yours, the finger of condemna- 
tion will be pointed at you for it will be said that you had 
your opportunity and that you did not fully accept it. If you 
are successful it will be said that you had an advantage be- 
cause of your education. No one, failure or success, can 
escape the designation—college graduate. You will be ex- 
pected to pay on account as true ladies and true gentlemen. 
Regardless of how difficult or annoying times may become 
you will be expected to act as ladies and gentlemen. And, 
the world has a right to expect that from our colleges and 
universities shall come men and women who are considerate 
of others. 

‘The training you have received is for the purpose of devel- 
oping your brain power. Our program develops muscle and 
bone but, primarily, it develops the ability to use one’s mental 
facilities efficiently and well. The hope of the future rests 
in the possibilities of brain capacity. The scientists of the 
future, as the scientists of the present, will be university 
trained men. Experimentation in all fields of human en- 
deavor will be directed by college and university graduates. 
Industrial change and progress will be sponsored by those 
who have had the benefits of higher education. I know of 
no form of human endeavor, including government, that can 
be directed by ignorant, prejudiced, illiterate, superstitious 
men and women. The truth only can make one free and 
the truth can only be discovered and appreciated by those 
who fellowship with it. Educated men and women certainly 
ought to be well prepared for this fellowship. 

You have inherited the advantage of all the ages and in 
a true sense you are the heirs of all the ages. You are the 
connecting links in the long chain of social improvement 
and progress. It is to be hoped that you will not contribute 
to another dark age. Your payment on account must be in 
gold currency. 

It is also expected that you will have courage to face the 
most difficult situations that can come to men and women. 
As we gather here today in the shadow of an institution of 
higher education, we are unable to predict, in spite of all 
the knowledge that we have, the future of each and every 
one of you. We can, however, predict that your success will 
be in proportion to your ability to meet emergencies, adjust 
to them, react constructively to them, and re-build after 
every disaster. The education that is yours should give you 
strength and poise for you know that you can succeed and 
you know that “when the night is dark enough the stars 
come out.” You ought to acquire the poise of one who 
“loves the stars too well to be afraid of the night.” You 
can not pay on account unless you have the strength and 
fortitude that courage can give you. 

It should also be remembered that the basis of life is faith. 
The old statement that “faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen,” at one time held 
very little meaning for me. You may find it so now, but as 
the years go and the testing times come, more and more you 
will appreciate the fact that one of the cornerstones of life 
is faith. One can not carry on his daily activities with any 
hope for the future, unless he recognizes that his activities 
must be undergirded by a fundamental faith. In the expe- 
riences that you have had in becoming familiar with all of the 
good and the bad of the past and present you ought to be 
able to discriminate intelligently and, because of your power 
of discrimination, arrive at a philosophy of life which is 
strengthening, satisfying and convincing. In the power of 
this knowledge you can ‘‘cast aside those things which impede 
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you as you run the race” and thus attain the goals which 
you have set for yourselves. 

You have been given a sample of the abundant life and, 
in turn, it is expected that you will help others to achieve 
the abundant life. ‘“To him that hath shall be given and 
to him who hath not shall be taken away,” is a true state- 
ment. If you have the abundant life, you can give unto 
others and, in turn, you will add to your own wealth. You 
have been chosen for the honor which is yours today. You 
have been elected for a specific purpose, that of improving 
the lot of mankind. You have been given the advantages 
denied a millionaire yesterday. You have incurred a large 
debt because of the generosity and faith of others and now 
you are expected to pay on account. 


You leave our college with our blessings and our good 
wishes. We have had a delightful time together for a period 
of one to four years. We have come to know each other, 
even to the place of recognizing our common and mutual 
faults. Ours has been a delightful association for we have 
walked the paths together. We have forgiven and we have 
been forgiven. When you leave our classrooms you leave 
us as students but you join us as sons and daughters of 
Central Michigan College and join hands with the thousands 
of others who through the years have graduated from our 
college. Because they lived others also have lived and be- 
cause you live others also must live. 
and good wishes. 


To you our blessing 


China To-Day and To-Morrow 


“TRADING SPACE FOR TIME” 


By KING-CHAU MUI, Chinese Consul-General in Honolulu 
Broadcast from station KHBC, Hilo, Hawati, July 7, 1944 


ODAY, July the seventh, China is commemorating 

her seventh anniversary of war of resistance. It is 

seven years since Japan has launched a continued 
large-scale aggression in China, and more than twelve years 
since she began invading Manchuria in September, 1931. 

From the outset, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has told 
the world that the strategy of China’s war of resistance con- 
sists of “trading space for time.’”’ Without a doubt, we 
have lost many important cities and territories, but we have 
gained seven years of time. One can best understand the 
meaning of “trading space for time,” when one considers the 
rapidity of the German blitzkrieg offensive, which overcame 
Denmark, Holland, Luxemburgh, Belgium and France in 
only two months. 

China has fought for seven full years. Although she has 
been fighting under the most unfavorable conditions, she has 
put up effective resistance. With meager equipment and 
little air support, the Chinese army has withstood the ravages 
of the enemy, upset his war timetable and pinned down one 
third of his best troops on the morasses of China. ‘Today 
China is no longer fighting alone; she is now fighting shoul- 
der to shoulder with all freedom-loving peoples of the world. 
Though there is still tough fighting ahead, we feel with 
supreme confidence that the day of final reckoning is evi- 
dently fast approaching. 

The China of today is not the same China of seven years 
ago. By dint of necessity, she has had to modify her outlook 
and readjust her life. ‘The changes which have taken place 
are manifold: some, brought about by the exigencies of the 
war, will disappear at the war’s termination; others have 
taken root, will continue to develop and will affect post-war 


China. The most important changes in the latter may be 
classified under three categories—political, social, and 
economic. 


First of all, China has finally achieved her political unity. 
The authority of the National Government at Chungking is 
acknowledged as supreme throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In fact, the nation is politically united in a 
degree seldom seen in its long history. Although there is 
still some difficulty on the Kuomintang and Communist rela- 
tion, it will be ironed out by political means. There will be 
no more internal strife in China now or hereafter. 


I think there are three important factors which will pre- 
vent any civil war reappearing in China: first, all the Chinese 
armies—with the exception of a few Communist divisions— 
have been nationalized; second, public finance has been cen- 
tralized ; third, a new democratic constitution is drafted, and 
its adoption will hasten the completion of national unity. 

A new constitution means the development of a demo- 
cratic government in China after the war. On September 
18, 1943, President Chiang Kai-shek reiterated his earlier 
statement endorsed by the 11th plenary session of the Kuo- 
mintang Party that within a year after the war ends, a 
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national congress will be convened to adopt a permanent 
constitution and to set a date on which the constitution will 
go into effect. A draft of this new constitution had already 
been published for public comment and criticism. 

The establishment of a democratic government in China 
will end the period of political tutelage which had been pre- 
scribed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, as necessary to train and prepare the citizens to exercise 
the rights of election, recall, initiative, and referendum. 

Much progress has been made to lead China on the road 
towards democracy. The People’s Political Council, over 
two-thirds of whose members are chosen by the regional rep- 
resentative bodies, has been in session at Chungking once or 
twice a year since 1938, to deliberate on policies and pro- 
grammes which the Government, except in cases of emerg- 
ency, is required to submit to it for approval before putting 
them into effect. It is interesting to note that there are 14 
women representatives in the People’s Political Council, the 
same number as sit in the British House of Commons, which 
has more than twice as many members. 

At the same time, a system of local self-government has 
been established in nearly all provinces of free China. These 
self-governments will be the foundation upon which a demo- 
cratic China is being built. A strong and democratic China, 
with her peace-loving people as a nation, would certainly 
constitute an important stabilizing force to insure security 
in the Far East. 

In the way of social change: millions of civilians, refusing 
to submit to Japanese domination, have migrated from the 
coastal provinces to the vast hinterland ; this westward move- 
ment has broken down the barriers of provincialism. Dif- 
ferences in customs and habits are also disappearing after 
direct contact between the inhabitants of the seaboard and 
the natives of the interior. 

In the pre-war days, there was marked contrast in the cul- 
ture and educ+tion of the average man in the interior and 
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those living in the coastal provinces. The reason was that 
the inhabitants in the coastal provinces have had contact with 
Western culture for over a century. This contact has 
brought about interaction of two cultures, and as a result, 
the cultural progress of the people in the coastal provinces 
was far more advanced than that of the hinterland. After 
the outbreak of the present war, the influx of refugees with 
new ideas from the coastal provinces has brought about in 
the hinterland what had been accomplished earlier by con- 
tact with Western economic-scientific civilization. In the 
process, the local inhabitants of interior China have doubtless 
learned much in the way of technical knowledge which help 
to raise their standard of living equal to that of the coastal 
provinces. 


With the ever-increasing development of communications, 
together with the knowledge of the rich resources of western 
China, assimilation of the Chinese race and culture will be 
hastened and will bring about homogeneity, which is neces- 
sary for permanent internal unity. 


In the way of economic reconstruction, much can be said 
on the subject. After this war, China will put on a drive 
for industrialization. The whole of China, government and 
people, has realized the importance of industrialization and 
is united in exerting itself to the utmost towards an early 
realization in this direction. At present, there is quite a num- 
ber of bureaus at Chungking planning China’s post-war re- 
construction. Realizing the lack of trained personnel for 
her gigantic program of industrialization, China has sent 
thousands of young men abroad to be trained in the various 
fields of engineering and management. About 70 per cent 
of Chinese students pursuing higher studies in the universi- 
ties in China or abroad, is studying science and technology, 
in contrast to the large number of students of a decade ago 
who preferred to devote their energy to law and philosophy. 


China has an overwhelming advantage in her program of 
reconstruction, because she does not need to start her indus- 
trial development from scratch and slowly like the Western 
countries. She could at once utilize the most modern equip- 
ment and up-to-date industrial and scientific techniques. 
Chinese engineers have already been sent abroad in large 
numbers to train technologically. 


It is a foregone conclusion that the industrial growth of 
China will benefit not only China herself, but also the rest 
of the world. A general improvement in the standard of 
economic living will in turn mean a higher purchasing power 
of the Chinese people. With her 450 million population, 
China will provide a large market for capital goods such 
as ships, locomotives, machines, and other technical instru- 
ments, and such consumer goods that China herself is not 
able to manufacture. 


However, the immediate task of China in defeating her 
enemies is yet to be realized. She is still fighting for her 
life. The outcome of her heroic struggle is not an isolated 
one. The fate of the whole world is at stake. The Chinese 
people will not lay down their arms until our common ene- 
mies have been crushed and surrendered. The destiny of 
China is one and the same as that of the United Nations. So 
is China’s policy. China has dedicated herself to help and 
to cooperate with the United Nations in building a free and 
new world. China will not fail her allies. At the same 
time that China is fighting the enemy vigorously and cour- 
ageously at the front, she has already begun to lay plans 
for a large-scale industrial development for post-war recon- 
struction. The changes which have taken place will help 
to build a new China of tomorrow. It will be China very 
different from the China of yesterday or even of today. 
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